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The  Chica({oTrilHin&  readies  Ifie.  liqhf  Knd  of  people 


MORE  READERS...  MORE  BUYERS  ...  MORE  RESULTS  — 

HielRbunei  Geis'Bn  in  Chicago! 


And  If  you  do  sell  refrigerators 


information  about  your  kind  of  buyers 


MARKET  POWER  study  has  lots  of 

sk  a  Tribune  representative  for  the  full  story. 


itor  St  Publlslier 


To  a  seller  of  refrigerators,  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  people  in  a  market. 
Those  wlfo  buy.  And  those  who  can’t, 
won’t  or  don’t. 

The  problem  is  how  to  reach  more 
of  the  right  kind.  And  in  Chicago, 
that’s  easy.  Most  of  them  read  the 
Tribune.  In  city  and  suburban  house¬ 
holds.  659r  of  the  refrigerator  buyers 
read  the  Sunday  Tribune:  55^  read 


the  Daily  Tribune. 

Now  maybe  you  sell  ranges,  rugs 
or  railroad  tickets  rather  than  refrig¬ 
erators.*  It  doesn’t  matter.  The  Trib¬ 
une  still  delivers  a  larger  audience  of 
actual  buyers  than  any  other  Chicago 


newspaper. 

You’ll  sell  more  to  the  right  kind  of 
people  the  people  who  buy  when 
you  use  the  Tribune  in  Chicago. 


SCOTT  new,  improved, 

IDEAL  MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE 

"'Built  Better  for  Better  Mots!'’ 


Siie  of  Bed  .  .  .  34"  x  44",  6"  thick,  steel  buffer 
plates  at  each  end. 


Height  of  Bed  . .  .  36 


Overall  Sixes  .  .  .  SOVa*  long  over  bed.  width 
61 V4".  height  59V2". 


Weight  .  .  .  11,000  lbs. 


3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic 
brake. 


moluing  cylinder 


Anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 


Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or 
either  side. 


Finger-tip  push  button  controls,  located  at  each 
end  of  machine,  include  mushroom  head  ••Stop" 
button,  on  and  off  light  switch,  forward  and  reverse 
start  and  stop. 


Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently  mounted 
on  top  of  machine  for  easy,  accurate  reading. 


SCOTT 


presses 


83.7%  of  total  liquor  lineage  in 
Indianapolis  newspapers  appears 
In  The  Star  and  The  News 


They're  |n...in  Indiane 

with  The  STAR  and  The  NEWS 

Morning  4  Sunday  Evaning 


The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News 


Kelly-Smith  Company  National  Representatives 


Here's  the  most  selling  power— at  lowest  dollar  cost— in 
this  big,  ready-to-buy  market. 


The  616,540  lines  of  liquor  advertising  placed  in  The  Star 
and  The  News  during  1960  was  83.7%  of  all  liquor  lineage  in 
Indianapolis  newspapers. 


The  14  brands  that  shared  this  space  are  in  the  stores  and 
homes  of  this  $4.3  billion,  45  county  Central  Indiana  market. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAIN  BEVEL  GEARS 


FORWARD  GEAR 


JULY 

9-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

13-15— Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale,  III. 

24-28 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


GEAR  HUB 


SHORT 
HORIZONTAL 
DRIVE  SHAFT 


ACTUATING  ROD 


AUGUST 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

13-15— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 
19-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Ra. 

21-24— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshire, 
21-26 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


SEPTEMBER 

8-lft— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8-10— Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery,  Das 
Moines. 

1 1 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

1 1- 15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

14- 15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 

29—  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

30- Oct.  lit — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


- N.  VERTICAL  DRIVE  SHAFT 

none  of  the  usual . . . 

...cover  plates  to  remove... gears  to  shift... nuts 
or  bolts  to  remove  or  replace.  With  the  Hoe 
Colormatic*  reversing  mechanism,  less  than  one 
turn  with  one  wrench  opens  clutch  to  silence 
couple,  or  engages  clutch  to  reverse  couple  drive 
and  change  direction  of  web  travel  to  print  ROP 
Color. 

•Tr«l.m«rl<  "•  »»  ^  •  CO..IIVC: 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


OCTOBER 

5-7 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

11-14 — National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

11- 14 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter- American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Boston. 

16-18 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  XVII  annual  General  Assembly, 
Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International, 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Membership  meeting.  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25-28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  convention.  Hotel  Fontainbleau,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-29 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

27-29 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 


1  PRESCMBE  LESS  WORRYING 
OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND 

Mone  MLAXArm  with/^^ 

Editor  &  Publisher  f 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

fAail  check  to 

Editor  and  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  U.  5.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  SIOJOO 


NOVEMBER 

10-15— Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Houston,  Tex. 

13-15— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 


Vol.  94,  No.  26,  July  1,  1961,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Hlstate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700.  Times  Tower.  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Cable  address,  “Edpub,  New  York."  (Printed  by  HuKhes  Printing  Co..  East 
Stroudsburg.  Pa.)  Second  class  mail  privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  con¬ 
tents  Copyrighted  1961  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  coun¬ 
tries.  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  El&P  "American  Account 
First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  Exchange  Branch,  86 
Pitt  St..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster;  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.. 
Inc.,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
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KANSAS  CITY  in  april  was 
ranked  5th  among  the  nation’s 
top  cities  in  business  activity 
by  Rand  McNally’s  business 
research  department 


KANSAS  CITY 

is  one  of  10  cities 
among  the  nation’s 
fastest  growing 
whose  population 
gain  in  past  decade 
exceeded  25% 


KANSAS  CITY  leads 
Missouri’s  industrial  growth. 

In  1960,  50%  of 
'lLif|^'|i  the  10,326  new 
industrial  workers 
added  in  Missouri 
ii^»l  were  in  Kansas 
City  alone 

n 
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KANSAS 
CITY  with 
622,440* 
population  is 
now  larger  than 
Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis... 
close  on  the 
heels  of  Boston,' 
New  Orleans, 
Dallas! 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■^  Take  a  look  at  this  NEW  Kansas  City.  FIRST  in  sales 
activity  among  all  metropolitan  markets  of  one  million  or  more  population! 
Alive  with  growth  .  .  .  sprouting  multi-million  dollar  apartment  dwellings 
and  gleaming  new  office  buildings  .  .  .  ringed  with  fast-expanding  residen¬ 
tial  areas  and  ultra-modern  shopping  centers  .  .  .  served  by  new  express¬ 
ways  and  super-highways  .  .  .  working,  planning,  surging  ahead! 

With  The  Kansas  City  Star  you  can  reach  and  sell  this  dynamic  market  at 
one  of  the  lowest  milline  advertising  rates  in  the  U.  S.  Ninety-four  per  cent 
of  all  Star  copies  are  HOME  DELIVERED  .  .  .  sure-fire  for  retail  sales! 


’500,539  fHipulation  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  plus 
121,901  population  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


twin  6 


umn 


During  the  1956  Presidential  campaign,  Joseph  Newnan, 
who  is  now'  United  Nations  bureau  chief  for  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  a  straphanger  on  a  crowded  bus  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  after  a  rally  for  Adlai  Stevenson.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  a  tall,  young  man  who  seemed  familiar.  “Didn’t  I  see 
you  in  Stockholm  in  1947?”  asked  Mr.  Newman.  “Oh,  yes,  now 
I  remember,”  replied  the  young-looking  straphanger,  who  is  now 
President  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 


To  the  Obit  Editor 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  would  not  be 
A  private,  grave  catastrophe 
To  obit  me  where  all  may  heed  it— 
.So  long  as  Pm  around  to  read  it ! 

^Jaeob  C.  Solovay 


— Larston  D.  Farrar,  author  of  “Successful  Writers  and  How 
They  Work”  (Hawthorn),  recalls  that  he  and  Charles  EMmund- 
son,  J.  D.  (Red)  Brown.  Harold  Heifer  and  William  Bradford 
Huie  w'ere  making  from  $7.50  to  $18  a  week,  not  more  than 
$100  combined  salar)',  in  1935  on  the  old  Birmingham  Post.  All 
became  well  known  writers  and  Mr.  Farrar  estimates  it  would 
cost  a  newspaper  $2,500  a  week  now  to  hire  the  same  five  men. 
“What  it  really  shows,  I  think,  is  that  the  daily  newspaper  citv 
room  is  the  best  training  place  for  a  writing  career  or  would-be 
writer,  dramatist,  playwright,  or  whatever,  could  hope  to  find,” 
writes  Mr.  Farrar.  “There’s  something  about  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  newsroom  that  helps  a  writer  to  keep  things  in  focus,  while 
envisaging  things  that  are  out  of  focus.”  .  .  .  It’s  a  boy,  David 
Andrew,  for  William  J.  Gillerlain.  Elastern  manager  of  newspaper 
relations.  Parade.  .  .  .  Bernard  Postal,  Jewish  Difiest  editor  and 
once  exchange  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  co-author  of 
“A  Jewish  Tourist’s  Guide  to  Europe,”  to  be  published  by  Hill 
&  Wang.  He  previously  co-authored  “A  Jewish  Tourist’s  Guide 
to  the  U.  S.”  and  expects  to  do  “A  Jewish  Tourist’s  Guide  to 
Latin  America.” 


men  everywhere 

who  do  the  trimming  and  adding. 


published  at; 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Buffalo  Evening  News  reporter  Walter  E.  Miller,  30,  was  very 
nonchalant  when  he  telephoned  his  city  desk  early  June  21  to 
say  he  would  be  “a  little  late”  in  getting  to  work  that  morning. 
About  three  hours  earlier,  he  and  James  Watson,  23,  a  News 
assistant  librarian,  had  been  fished  from  the  Niagara  River 
after  waves  caused  by  a  passing  craft  had  tipped  them  from 
Miller’s  outboard-motored  boat.  They  drifted  four  miles  in 
about  one-half  hour  before  police  rescued  them. 


Our  Ears  Are  Bent 

Some  things  from  the  East 
Can  make  us  tingle. 

But  not  the  radio  plugs 
From  the  Asphalt  Jingle. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Noting  the  word  “clobber”  in  Herm  Albright’s  verse  here 
June  3  and  failing  to  find  it  in  standard  or  slang  dictionaries. 
Montgomery  Mulford,  Buffalo,  wonders  if  some  erudite  reader 
could  help  him  with  the  derivation.  .  .  .  Columnist  Robert  C. 
Ruark,  United  Feature  Syndicate,  believes  Ernie  Pyle’s  meteri- 
oric  and  martial  career  as  a  war  correspondent  would  make  a 
mighty  movie.  .  .  .  Heady  headline:  On  a  census  story  detailing 
that  Maryland  has  more  women  than  men,  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post  put  “Men,  Men”  in  a  small-type  kicker  and  across  three 
columns  in  bigger  type  proclaimed:  “Women,  Women,  Women. 

.  .  .  Irving  P.  Pflaum,  currently  on  leave  of  absence  as  foreign 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  written  a  book  entitled 
“Tragic  Island:  How  (Communism  Came  to  Cuba,”  which  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall  will  publish  Aug.  25. 
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Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


Less  than  you'd  pay  a  cuh  reporter 


More  help  than  your  best  assistant! 


NEWS  TIPS 


All  the  timely  news  ideas  in  a  tidy 
package  —  organized  by  professional 
news  executives  and  sent  to  you  while 
still  hot  and  ready  for  use! 

Wire.  1 


Write. 


Phone. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  YUkon  6-7625 


1960  U.S.  CENSUS 

OFFICIAL  CENSUS  FIGURES  SHOW  THAT  .  .  . 

METROPOLITAN  HARRISBURG  AREA 


Biggest  percentage 
population  gain  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania! 


A/OW 


ONE  MEDIUM  COVERS 


Largest 

single  city  sector 
outside  of 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


OF  ALL  HOUSEHOLDS  AT 


Represented  Notionolly  by  Moloney,  Regon  &  Schmitt 


r 


editorial 


Serving  the  Industry 

'C’ditor  &  Plbi.ishf.r  was  honored  last  week  when  our  staff  reporter 
-*-^and  photographic  sjjecialist,  Robert  Warner,  received  a  citation 
from  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  for  “accurate, 
sympathetic  and  thorough  reporting  of  the  photojouinalism  scene.'’ 

It  gives  the  entire  E&P  organization  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to 
realize  that  our  efforts  to  serve  the  newspaper  industn’  are  recognized 
and  appreciated.  NPPA  also  cited  E&P  in  1956  “for  the  time  and  effort 
expended  on  behalf  of  the  fight  for  freedom  of  the  press  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  NPPA’s  campaign  for  recognition  of  the  rightful  status  of 
photojournalism  as  a  communications  media.” 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  E&rP  office  are  citations: 

Erom  the  International  Circulation  Managers’  .Association  “in  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  ICM.A  increas¬ 
ing  its  prestige  and  improving  its  relations  with  newspaper  pidilisher 
and  circulation  managers.” 

From  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  “for  the 
notable  and  unprecedented  leadershij)  it  has  given  to  .American  news- 
pap)ers  in  understanding  the  values  of  anil  disseminating  the  modern 
techniques  of  Newspajier  Promotion.” 

From  the  .American  Society  of  Journalism  School  .Athninistrators 
“in  appreciation  of  its  faithful  cooperation  with  the  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  IJ.S.  and  in  recognition  of  its  tlistinguished  services  to 
sound  professional  education  for  the  practice  of  res|)onsihle  journalism 
everywhere.” 

In  addition  there  are  numerous  citations  and  honors  to  E&P 
executives. 

E&P  is  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  the  newspaper  industry, 
as  our  readers  well  know.  There  is  no  greater  reward  than  to  have 
one’s  efforts  acknowledged  by  those  whom  we  seek  to  serve. 


At  a  Disadvantage 

V|^  E  THINK  newspajiers  are  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  with  com- 
”  f)eting  media  in  measuring  sales  success  and  progress  in  advertis¬ 
ing  lines  while  they  measure  in  dollars.  Linage  is  a  necessary  com¬ 
parative  measurement  within  the  newspa|}er  business  but  before  the 
public,  and  especially  the  space-buying  public  of  advertising  and 
agencies,  the  newspaper  advertising  linage  of  today  cannot  be  measured 
against  the  linage  of  last  year  or  five  years  ago  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  success  or  progress.  In  some  cases  advertisers  may  have  bought  fewer 
lines  than  a  year  ago  but  sjtent  more  dollars.  Rejx>rting  that  so-and- 
so’s  linage  is  down  by  a  certain  jjercetit  is  not  only  misleading  but  can 
do  damage  to  a  medium’s  reputation  in  the  com|)etitive  fight. 

Radio  and  television  do  not  rejxrrt  their  sales  success  in  terms  of 
hours  or  units  of  programs.  They  propagandize  the  number  of  dollars 
taken  in  fully  realizing  that  it  sounds  more  successful  to  re|X)rt  a  sale 
increase  even  though  it  may  result  from  the  same  number  of  program 
hours  at  a  10%  rate  increase.  Even  the  magazines  are  doing  this.  They 
talk  about  dollar  sales  not  number  of  pages. 

For  five  months  total  newspaper  linage,  as  measured  by  Media 
Records  for  52  cities,  was  off  7%.  Sounds  bad!  With  the  exception  of 
general  linage  most  classifications  are  only  off  slightly.  We’ll  wager 
that  when  the  dollar  figures  for  the  year  are  reported  next  Spring 
newspaper  advertising  volume  in  dollars  will  equal  or  be  above  the 
1960  figure.  .A  much  better  and  more  realistic  picture!  Why  can’t  a 
way  be  found  to  do  this  month  by  month? 


W'ho  can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse 
thou  me  from  secret  faults— rsalm  A’l.Y; 
12. 


Editor  &  Publisher  J 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ' 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  In  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate, 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 

Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertising 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian, 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower, 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 


BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
■Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mulllnix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative; 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Little  Bldg.  80 
Boylston  St.  DE  8-7560. 
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OFFSET  PLATE  COST 


The  plate  cost  given  by  Publisher 
Mcliraber  (June  17)  is  inaccurate  and 
far  from  complete.  Mr.  .McGraber  may 
think  bis  individual  plate  cost  is  only 
$3.36.  but  the  items  he  cites  to  make  up 
that  figure  show  no  reference  to  the  invest¬ 
ment.  amortization,  depreciation,  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  equipment  and  accessories  neces- 
sarv-  to  make  a  finished  plate. 

The  Franklin  Offset  Catalog  cites  $9.40 
as  the  price  of  a  full  10  x  14  plate,  includ¬ 
ing  negative,  negative  preparation,  plate 
and  image  production.  If  a  halftone  re¬ 
quires  a  separate  hum-in.  there  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $1.  That’s  a  far  cry  from 
$3.36. 

G.  Harris  DanZbkrckr 

Hingham.  Mass. 


OFF.SET  WASTE 


Re|)eatedly,  I  read  in  various  newspaper 
and  printing  journals  of  the  great  waste 
involved  in  web  offset  publishing. 

On  .4pril  17  this  newspaper  started 
using  a  12-page  Goss  Suburban  press.  We 
had  no  previous  offset  experience  of  any 
kind. 

In  our  first  53  days  of  publication  on 
this  new  press,  our  press  mn  averaged 
5,765  and  our  spoils  averaged  173 — or  3 
per  <  ent. 

This  period  included  10  “double  runs” 
and  publication  of  12  color  ads.  Inexperi¬ 
ence  caused  considerable  loss  on  a  couple 
of  days  in  registering  color,  a  problem 
that  no  longer  exists. 

These  figures  are  fact,  not  fiction.  There 
is  much  misunderstanding  in  this  whole 
area  of  printing  daily  newspapers  via  web 
offset  and  I  hope  this  report  clears  up  at 
least  one  phase  of  it. 

Dale  Stafford 

Editor. 

Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 


PEN  FRIEND  WANTED 


^  .\s  a  reporter  of  about  a  year’s  experi¬ 

ence.  I  am  anxious  to  make  contacts  among 
journalists  in  a  similar  position  to  me  in 
the  States.  I  do.  in  effect,  want  pen  friends. 

I  am  reporting  for  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper  in  England,  having  completed  my 
college  studies.  One  day  I  want  to  go  to 
the  U.S..A.  to  live  and  work  as  a  journalist. 

Frederick  Harrison 

Victoria  Hotel, 

Smithfield  Koad, 

Shrewsbury, 

Shropshire,  England. 


VON  WTEGAND’S  FORTE 

In  due  respect  to  the  obituary  of  Karl 

rH.  Von  Wiegand,  for  so  many  years  for 

..L:_r  r__  it _ ^  i*. _ _ 


Mr.  Von  Wiegand  had  an  uncanny  abil¬ 
ity  at  selection,  insofar  as  correspondents 
are  concerned — selection  of  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  future  time.  In  fact.  Mr.  Von 
Wiegand’s  methods  deserve  careful  exami¬ 
nation  for  personnel  methods — methods 
that  should  concern  a  whole  generation  of 
news  men  et  al.  Who  else  would  manage  to 
obtain  these  bylines  in  the  late  twenties: 

Italy:  Benito  Mussolini. 

Germany:  Adolf  Hitler. 

Ralph  Peterson 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ANTIQUE  LAYOUT 


I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article 
(May  24)  by  David  English  containing 
his  criticisms  of  American  newspapers  as 
seen  through  Fleet  Street  eyes.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  American  papers  fre¬ 
quently  present  the  news  in  a  dull  and 
archaic  way. 

However.  I  feel  that  you  did  less  than 
justice  to  .Mr.  English  by  using  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  front  page  of  the  News  of 
the  W  orld  as  an  example  of  Fleet  Street 
news’  presentation.  The  News  of  the  World 
is  well  known  for  its  antique  layout  and 
is  not  at  all  typical  of  the  type  of  news¬ 
paper  which  Mr.  English  must  have  had 
in  mind.  I  would  have  thought  the  front 
page  of  the  Daily  Express,  Daily  Mail,  or 
on  a  less  sensational  level,  the  Observer 
would  have  been  a  more  fortunate  choice. 

John  Gold 

New  York. 


U.S.  SYSTEM  BETTER? 


Tight  sub-editing,  as  a  result  of  slender 
papers  due  to  newsprint  rationing,  and 
l)right  presentation,  a  result  of  the  fierce 
competition  among  the  National  news¬ 
papers,  have  for  many  years  held  sway 
in  Fleet  Street.  Not  that  they  have  done 
the  British  Press  much  good,  mark  you. 
...  I  guess  there  must  be  something  to 
be  said  for  the  American  system  which 
enables  a  small  town  daily  to  make  a 
living  on  a  circulation  of  a  few  thousand, 
whilst  British  papers  with  circulations 
running  into  millions  are  closed  down  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  pay  their  way. 

Don  ^hofield 

Trinidad,  W.  I. 


TRUTH  IN  ADS 


rign  chief  for  Hearst,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  missed  his  greatest  ability  (E&P, 
June  10). 

editor  8C  publisher  for  July  1, 


Many  persons  in  and  out  of  advertising 
will  take  exception  to  Ad-Lines  column 
(June  17).  If  Madison  Avenue  and  the 
advertising  business  cannot  take  criticism 
in  its  stride  it’s  just  too  bad  for  business. 
It  is  about  time  for  a  new  generation  of 
Truth  in  Advertising  leaders  to  show  that 
both  television  and  publication  advertising 
can  be  truthful  and  sales  compelling. 

Frank  T.  Carroll 

Oakland,  Clalif. 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


■OUT,  DAMNED  SPOT!  OUT,  I  SAY!’ 
Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


Short  Takes 

Kennedy  was  the  first  U.  S.  President 
to  dine  at  the  palace  with  a  fitted  bodice 
and  full  skirt  since  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  1918 — San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot. 

• 

Kennedy  boarded  the  helicopter  by 
swinging  himself  on  the  crutches  along 
an  inclined  ramp,  then  wras  whiskey 
to  the  White  House. — Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald. 

• 

Kennedy’s  Bad  Back  Does  Good. — 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

• 

For  mother’s  luxury  bath,  new  heaven¬ 
ly  bath  perfume  to  lift  her  spirits  as  it 
smooths  her  sin. — Ad  in  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

• 

An  old  Chinese  vendor  reads  a  book 
during  slack  period  in  selling  sea  on  a 
sidewalk  in  the  Communist  China  city 
of  Shanghai. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli- 
gencer-Joumal. 
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May  circulation 
in  Times  history 


Because  readers 
agree  that 
it’s  so  much  more 


Net  paid  weekday  sale  in  May  averaged  733,631 

Gain  over  May  1960 .  51,60C 

Gain  over  May  1959 .  87,21f 


Gain  over  May  1959 


Net  paid  Sunday  sale  in  May  averaged 
Gain  over  May  1960 . 


Gain  over  May  1959. 


And  when  readers  find 
a  newspaper  “so  much  more 
inte  res  ting^’—  advert  isers 
find  it  even  more  so. 

She  Neto  ijork  Sime;5 

New  York’s  First  Advertising  Medium 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


July  I,  1961 
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TV  Team  Buys  Newspapers 
Because  the  Price  Is  Right 


G^odson  and  Todman  Tell  About 
Their  Ventures  with  Ingersoll 


By  Pliilip  N.  Schuyler 

So  far  Mark  Goodson  and 
William  S.  Todman,  television 
show  packagers,  have,  with 
Ralph  McA.  Ingersoll,  bought 
four  newspaper  properties 
which  they  valued  this  week  at 
111,300,000. 

These  newspapers  —  Paw- 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian,  and  Chester  (Pa.) 
Delaivare  County  Daily  Times 
—  have  been  acquired  in  a  series 
of  deals  that  started  four  years 
ago. 

The  two  TV  men  entered  the 
newspaper  field  in  Pa^vtucket  in 
December  1957  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  their  Central  State  Publish¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  acquired  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times. 

“No  other  negotiations  are 
underway,  but  we  hope  to  add 
to  this  list  if  we  can  get  the 
right  kind  of  daily,”  Mr.  Good- 
son,  said  this  week.  “What  has 
surprised  us  is  the  difficulty  we 
have  had  in  finding  good  news¬ 
papers  to  buy.” 

For  the  time  being,  the  two 
partners  of  Goodson-Todman 
Productions  are  waiting  before 
expanding  their  newspaper  in¬ 
terests,  consolidating  what  they 
already  have,  and,  both  insisted, 
giving  major  attention  to  tele¬ 
vision  productions. 

$15  Million  from  Shows 

Their  firm  has  rewarded  them 
richly  since  they  established  it 
15  years  ago.  Today  their  shows 
cover  12  hours  weekly  on  the 
three  major  networks.  These 
prospering  programs  include 
“To  Tell  the  Truth,”  “Say 
When,”  “Play  Your  Hunch,” 
“Number  Please,”  “The  Price  is 
Right,”  “What’s  My  Line?”  (re¬ 
cently  sold  to  CBS  but  still 
supervised  by  G-T)  as  well  as 
film  series  “The  Rebel,” 
“One  Happy  Family”  and  re¬ 
runs  of  “The  Web.”  Variety  has 
estimated  the  G-T  gross  at  $15,- 
WK),0()0  a  year. 


Some  idea  of  the  gusher  they 
control  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  G-T  programs  repre¬ 
sent  an  annual  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  of  about  $45,000,000 
by  50  different  advertisers.  Mr. 
Todman  said  these  shows  reach 
an  audience  of  about  80,000,000. 
Their  four  dailies  have  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  180,000. 

Reasons  for  Investing 

Why  are  they  branching  out 
into  the  newspaper  field?  They 
gave  these  four  major  reasons: 

1.  Economic  motivation,  other 
than  income  tax  purposes. 

2.  Desire  to  diversify. 

3.  Television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  are  not  as  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  as  newspapers 
at  reasonable  prices.  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  bought  at  a  cost  of 
about  10  times  current  earnings 
after  taxes,  as  compared  with 
a  ratio  of  20  to  30  times  for 
television  stations.  Furthermore, 
television  station  ownership  is 
limited  to  five,  radio  to  seven. 

4.  Newspapers,  if  less  glamor¬ 
ous  than  TV  or  radio,  are  more 
stable. 

“We  are  not  wheelers  and 
dealers  or  in-and-outers,”  is  how 
Mr.  Goodson  summed  up.  “You 
can  see  that,  if  you  consider  that 
in  the  young  and  extremely 
volatile  TV  field  our  programs 
are  notable  for  their  longevity. 
‘What’s  My  Line?’  has  been  run¬ 
ning  12  years.  ‘I’ve  Got  a  Se¬ 
cret’  is  nine  years  old,  and  ‘Beat 
the  Clock’  is  eight  years  old. 

All  Making  Money 

“All  our  newspapers  are  mak¬ 
ing  money.  We  did  not  buy  them 
to  sell  them,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  broadcasting.  Now  that 
we  are  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,  we  intend  to  stay  in  it.” 

Pausing  to  figure  it  out,  how¬ 
ever,  the  two  producers  agreed 
that  at  most  they  spend  only 
five  percent  of  their  time  look¬ 
ing  after  their  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  They  do  attend  monthly 


meetings  of  the  lioard  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

“At  these  meetings  we  some¬ 
times  offer  criticisms  and  make 
suggestions,”  Mr.  Goodson  said. 
“We  don’t  consider  ourselves 
newspaper  experts,  however;  we 
are  just  learning  the  business. 
We  believe  thoroughly  in  local 
autonomy  and  also  rely  on  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of 
Mr.  Ingersoll.  We  are  anxious 
not  to  V)ecome  a  court  of  final 
appeal  on  local  issues.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Pawtucket 
Times,  they  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  local  community  enter¬ 
prises.  They  contributed  toward 
the  building  of  local  parking  and 
shopping  facilities,  for  instance. 
For  the  newspaper  specifically 
they  have  agreed  to  changes 
in  advertising  and  circulation 
rates,  financed  the  cost  of  me¬ 
chanical  improvements,  and  ap¬ 
proved  going  to  a  nine-column 
format. 

Salutary  Experience 

“We  also  suggested  improving 
the  TV  page,”  Mr.  Todman 
added. 

“Our  experience  in  Pawtucket 
has  been  salutary.  It  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  of  the  soundness  of 
newspapers  as  a  financial  in¬ 
vestment.  We  have  tried  not  to 
be  the  big  New  Yorkers  come 
to  town  to  make  over  every¬ 
thing.  We  didn’t  expect  the 
newspaper  we  had  bought  to 
take  off  like  a  rocket.  One  rea¬ 
son  we  had  been  sold  on  news¬ 
papers  was  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  steady,  not  a  mercurial, 
venture.  Like  many  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns,  Pawtucket,  while 
not  a  distress  area,  is  progress¬ 
ing  slowly.  We  have  held  our 
own,  have  not  gone  backward. 

“We  were  offered  the  radio 
station  in  Pawtucket.  We  didn’t 
buy.  Because  of  its  local  news, 
a  small  city  newspaper  can 
prosper  in  the  shadow  of  a  me¬ 
tropolis,,  as  in  the  case  of  Paw¬ 
tucket.  That’s  not  so  true  in 
the  case  of  broadcasting.  Then, 
we  had  no  desire  for  a  com¬ 
munications  monopoly.” 

The  show  producers  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  type  of  newspa¬ 
pers  they  were  buying  and  what 
was  being  done  after  purchase. 
In  all  cases  the  dailies  were  or 
had  been  “family  owned.”  All 
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INVESTORS  in  newtpapnn — Mark 
Goodson,  left,  and  William  S.  Tod¬ 
man,  right,  who  are  television  show 
producers. 

are  in  eastern  states.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Trentonian,  all 
are  in  one-paper  cities.  In  all 
cases,  when  they  assumed  con¬ 
trol  the  management  then  in 
charge  was  retained,  though 
Mr.  Ingersol  stepped  in  as  man¬ 
ager. 

“We  want  the  home  people  to 
keep  on  running  the  local 
dailies,”  Mr.  Goodson  concluded. 
“What  we  looked  for  and  what 
we  believe  we  have  found  are 
sound,  relatively  stable  enter¬ 
prises,  in  a  field  somewhat  allied 
to  what  we  are  doing.” 

Manaaement  Stability 

“We  might  have  been  in  tele¬ 
vision  or  radio,  rather  than 
newspapers,  if  we  could  have 
found  what  we  wanted.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prices  being  asked  for 
stations  are  disproportionately 
high.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
influx  into  the  broadcasting 
business  of  large  publicly  held 
companies  with  unlimited  funds. 
Also,  many  seem  to  be  buying 
facilities  simply  for  the  pur- 
jwses  of  selling  shortly  after¬ 
wards  at  an  inflated  mark-up. 

“What  appealed  to  us  in  the 
case  of  newspapers  was  the 
management  stability.  Those  in 
charge  had  become  a  part  of 
their  communities.  The  news¬ 
papers  had  become  community 
institutions  in  a  way  that  did 
not  .«eem  to  be  the  case  with 
the  broadcasting  companies  we 
investigated. 

“When  a  radio  station  is  ac¬ 
quired  there  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  immediate  change  —  the 
classical  music  station  turns  to 
rock-and-roll,  the  all-news  sta¬ 
tion  reverses  its  policy.  I  sup- 
ix>se  this  is  because  the  com¬ 
petition  is  so  intense. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Koterba  and  Trimble 
Die  in  Plane  Crash 


Ed  Koterba,  columnist  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Ned  M.  Trimble,  of  the 
Kamtas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  were 
among  five  men  killed  June  27 
in  the  crash  of  a  light  plane  .500 
yards  offshore  from  La  Push, 
Wash. 

The  other  victims  were  E. 
Gerald  Hines,  vicepresident  in 
the  Seattle,  Wash.,  office  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.;  Bob 
Adams,  a  member  of  the  public 
relations  staff  of  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas, 
and  Don  Cornwell  of  El  Paso, 
pilot  of  the  twin-engine  plane. 

The  party  was  engaged  in  a 
flying  tour  of  the  gas  company’s 
property  in  the  Washington- 
Idaho  area.  The  plane  had  just 
taken  off  for  Portland,  Wash., 
and  was  50  feet  in  the  air  when 
it  struck  a  cable  serving  a  fog 
horn  located  on  James  Island 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Quillayute 
River. 

A  camera  case  engraved  with 
the  name  of  Ed  Koterba  was 
found  in  the  water  near  the 
wreck. 

President  Laments  Loss 

Mr.  Koterba  was  a  popular 
member  of  the  W’ashington  press 
corps.  President  Kennedy  opened 
his  news  conference  Wednesday 
with  a  statement  of  sympathy 
for  his  family  and  the  press  in 
general. 

The  President  said  he  was 
extremely  sorry  over  the  news. 
He  regarded  Mr.  Koterba  as  a 


fine,  outstanding  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Koterba,  a  peripatetic 
reporter,  had  written  a  daily 
column  on  the  lighter  side  of 
Washington  since  1946.  It  was 
taken  up  by  United  Features 
Syndicate  in  January,  1959,  as  a 
replacement  for  the  late  Fred 
Othman’s  column. 

At  the  age  of  42  Mr.  Koterba 
was  a  veteran  of  the  business. 
He  l)egan  as  a  copy  Iwy  on  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  in  1936. 
After  studying  at  the  University 
of  Omaha  for  two  years  he  went 
into  the  Army  and  became  an 
interpreter  in  Czech  and  Russian 
languages. 

In  1945  he  returned  to  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Wnyneithorn  (Pa.)  Record 
Herald.  While  there  he  married 
the  boss’  daughter,  Dorothy 
Chalfant.  They  had  one  son, 
Edward,  now  7. 

He  moved  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times  Herald  in  1951 
and  stayed  on  after  the  merger 
with  the  Washington  Post  in 
1951.  Then  he  broke  away  to 
syndicate  his  own  column,  mean¬ 
while  going  around  the  globe  or 
touring  the  U.S.  in  a  trailer  to 
obtain  copy  in  the  manner  of 
the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 

Trimble's  (^reer 

Ned  M.  Trimble,  34,  was  travel 
editor  and  music  critic  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  He  was  on  a 
tour  of  the  Northwest  gathering 
material  for  travel  stories.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Star’s 


Ed  Koterba 


staff  since  October,  1949.  He 
first  worked  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  office  and  later  in  the 
paper’s  bureau  in  Clav  County, 
Mo. 

He  was  born  in  Liberty,  Mo., 
where  he  attended  public  schools, 
and  William  Jewell  college  two 
years.  He  later  went  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  where 
he  was  graduated  with  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  in  1949.  He  served 
in  the  Army  in  World  War  II, 
part  of  the  time  in  the  European 
Theater. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Julie  Cross  Trimble,  and  a 
son,  Gerald  Trimble,  3;  his  par¬ 
ents,  and  two  brothers. 

Mr.  Hines,  42,  was  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  student  in  1941- 
42,  prior  to  duty  with  the  Navy. 
He  wrote  histories  of  17  famous 
fighting  ships. 

After  the  war  he  came  to 
Seattle  as  a  radio  station  execu¬ 
tive,  then  became  a  partner  in 
an  advertising  agency.  He  joined 


Bozell  &  Jacobs  seven  yc^ar.-s  ago. 
His  wife  and  three  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  mother  are  among 
the  sundvors. 

Bob  Adams,  35,  was  a  foimer 
Texas  newspaperman  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  publicity  for 
the  gas  company  for  the  past 
six  years.  He  is  suridved  by  his 
wife  and  four  sons. 

• 

Times  Libel  Suits 
Held  in  U.S.  Court 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Sew  York  Times  has  won 
the  right  to  have  a  federal  court 
decide  three  remaining  libel 
suits  which  are  based  on  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  related  to  racial 
problems  in  Alabama. 

In  a  state  court  trial  a  jury 
aw’arded  damages  of  $500,000 
against  the  Times  and  four 
Negro  ministers  in  favor  of 
Mayor  Earl  James  and  Police 
Commissioner  L,  B.  Sullivan  of 
Montgomery.  The  verdicts  are 
being  appealed. 

Federal  Judge  Frank  M. 
Johnson  Jr.  ruled  this  week  that 
there  was  no  valid  basis  for 
naming  the  four  ministers  as 
defendants,  because  of  evidence 
that  their  names  had  been  used 
in  the  ad  without  their  permis¬ 
sion.  The  ad,  published  March 
29,  1960,  sought  to  raise  funds 
for  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Rev,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
in  a  tax  case. 

Alabama  Gov.  John  Patter¬ 
son  and  two  city  commissioners 
are  suing  for  damages,  claiming 
text  in  the  ad  damagecl  their 
reputations.  These  cases  Judge 
Johnson  refused  to  send  back  to 
state  court  for  trial. 


Springfield  Operations  Profitable,  Court  Told 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Profitable  operation  of  the 
Springfield  newspapers  and  their 
pension  funds  were  described  in 
court  testimony  here  this  week. 

Bernard  M.  Crosby,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies,  under  cross-examination 
in  litigation  brought  by  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger  Co.  as 
a  minority  stockholder,  testified : 

The  parent  Republican  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiaries, 
Springfield  Republican  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Springfield  Union 
Publishing  Company  and  Union 
Newspaper  Company,  showed 
profits  averaging  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  a  year  before  federal  taxes 
and  pension  fund  contributions 
from  1954  to  1960. 

Surplus  Increased 

The  companies  increased  their 
surplus  from  a  deficit  of  $1,068,- 

10 


000  at  the  end  of  1954  to  $4,664,- 
325  at  the  end  of  1960,  after 
taking  into  account  a  tax  settle¬ 
ment  and  pension  fund  contri¬ 
butions. 

The  pension  funds  had  net 
capital  gains  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  for  the  1954-1960 
period,  despite  a  loss  of  $1,011,- 
318  in  1960.  They  had  a  book 
value  of  $15,755,073  on  Dec.  31, 
1960. 

Since  1933,  when  the  em¬ 
ployees’  beneficial  funds  were 
established,  the  newspapers  have 
contributed  $6,588,774.  The 
funds  paid  a  U.S.  tax  assess¬ 
ment  of  $4,512,000,  making  the 
companies’  net  contribution 
$2,076,000. 

The  pension  funds  paid  $2,- 
305,000  in  benefits  in  the  period 
covered. 

The  newspaper  companies 
ended  1960  with  cash  or  its 


equivalent  on  hand  of  $2,591,000 
against  current  liabilities  of 
$295,000.  An  item  of  $270,000 
“cash  on  hand’’ — less  a  charit¬ 
able  gift  of  $9,990 — was  held  in 
a  safe  deposit  box. 

In  1959  and  1960  the  news¬ 
paper  companies  earned  more 
than  a  million  dollars  profit 
which  was  largely  tax-exempt 
through  deductions  plus  the 
repayment  by  the  pension  funds 
of  a  $1,000,000  obligation  to  the 
companies.  No  contribution  was 
made  to  the  funds  in  1960  but  in 
February,  1961,  directors  voted 
a  contribution  of  $755,000. 

Mr.  Crosby  told  of  trans¬ 
actions  for  the  pension  funds, 
including  a  $12,000  investment 
in  steel  company  stock  in  1954 
that  made  a  profit  of  $48,000  and 
an  initial  purchase  of  100  shares 
of  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.  for  $59,600  that  is 


now  worth  $210,000. 

A  provision  adopted  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  gives  a  vested  interest  in 
the  pension  funds  to  employees 
with  10  years  of  serv’ice  at  age 
35,  with  payments  deferred  until 
they  reach  retirement  at  65. 

'The  Ledger  Company,  owned 
by  S.  1.  Newhouse,  claims  the 
publishing  companies  have  been 
contributing  too  much  of  their 
earnings  to  the  pension  funds, 
some  of  the  directors  also  being 
trustees,  to  the  end  that  stock¬ 
holders’  equity  is  reduced. 

It  was  incorrectly  reported 
(E&P,  June  24)  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  amended  to 
name  four  new  defendants — 
James  F.  Duggan,  Arthur  T. 
Garvey,  James  R.  Crowe  and 
Bernard  Crosby.  They  were 
identified  by  the  amended  plead¬ 
ings  as  co-conspirators  with  the 
individual  defendants. 
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U.S.-Soviet 
Chat  Seen 

Washington 
Pierre  Salinger  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  ‘‘better  communications  at 
the  correspondents  level”  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  recent  meeting 
with  Soviet  Journalists. 

The  two  Russian  newsmen, 
Alexei  Adjubei,  editor  of  Izves- 
tia  and  son-in-law  of  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  and  Mik¬ 
hail  Kharlamov,  press  chief  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry, 
were  in  New  York  to  do  an  NBC 
telecast  (“The  Nation’s  Fu¬ 
ture”)  with  Salinger  and  Har¬ 
rison  Salisbury,  former  Moscow’ 
com'siKindent  of  the  New’  York 
Times. 

Despite  Adjubei’s  complaint 
that  he  was  restricted  in  this 
country  and  that  his  visa  was 
stamp^  only  for  New’  York, 
the  tw’o  newsmen  later  accom¬ 
panied  Salinger  to  Washington 
where  they  had  dinner  at  his 
home  and  saw  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Salinger  said  he  thought 
in  their  subsequent  conversa¬ 
tions  there  w’as  “some  hope  of 
better  communications  at  the 
correspondents’  level.” 

«  *  * 

Cunvemaliun  «in  TV 

Following  are  excerpts  from 
the  television  conversation: 

SALINGER:  Recently,  the 
Soviet  Union  abolished  censor¬ 
ship  of  dispatches  by  foreign 
correspondents  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  a  commendable 
step  and  we  applaud  it.  I  might 
add  that  it  is  a  step  which  they 
have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  tell  the 
Russian  people  about.  .  .  . 

The  result  of  Soviet  secrecy 
is  this.  While  Mr.  Gagarin 
made  his  flight,  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  world  doubt  it 
for  they  have  no  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  beyond  the  w’ord  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

ADJUBEI:  We  w’ant  no  w’ar. 
We  want  you  to  know’  our  press 
as  it  is.  I  don’t  w’ish  to  cause 
offense,  but  what  you  said  makes 
it  clear  that  you  ought  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Izvestia.  In  fact,  I 
am  going  to  get  you  a  sub¬ 
scription. 

SALISBURY:  I  am  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  a  different  position 
than  any  of  the  other  partici¬ 
pants  here.  Mr.  Adjubei  is  the 
Editor  of  the  government  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Kharlamov  is  head  of  the  press 
department  of  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  and  Mr.  Salinger  is  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary. 
Each  of  them  is  in  a  sense  — 
ADJUBEI:  You  are  the  only 
free  jierson  around  here. 


Press 
Beneficial 

SALISBURY :  That’s  exactly 
the  point  I  was  going  to  make, 
Mr.  Adjubei.  I  represent  the 
Xetv  York  Times.  I’m  the  news¬ 
paperman,  I’m  the  fellow  with 
the  typewriter  and  the  pencil 
who  has  to  work  with  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  who  has  to  try 
and  carry  out  as  best  as  he  can 
this  difficult  task  of  reporting 
the  news,  which  I  think  is  the 
basis  of  any  understanding.  I 
have  worked  in  this  country,  I 
have  worked  in  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  There  are  difficulties  in  both 
countries. 

Only  Excerpts 

KHARLAMOV:  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury,  recently  we  published  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
upon  his  return  from  Vienna, 
w’here  very  important  conversa¬ 
tions  and  negotiations  took 
place.  Unfortunately,  the  New 
York  Times  did  not  publish  the 
speech  on  this  topic  of  our 
Prime  Minister,  Chairman 
Khrushchev.  Can  that  be  under¬ 
stood  and  if  so,  how? 

SALISBURY :  Our  editors 
felt  that  in  view  of  the  space 
considerations  which  we  had  on 
that  given  day  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  to  publish  it  in  excerpted 
form.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech 
was  rather  long.  ...  I  would 
be  delighted  to  match  the  record 
of  my  newspaper  against  that 
of  Mr.  Adjubei,  line  for  line, 
the  number  and  volume  of  lines 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  we  have 
published  as  opposed  to  those 
he  has  published  of  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Mr.  Eisenhower.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  might  win  a 
little  peaceful  competition  in 
that  department. 

ADJUBEI:  Very  good  point, 
Mr.  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Salinger  spoke  of  Gagar¬ 
in’s  flight  and  as  to  whether  this 
flight  took  place.  Well,  it  did. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this,  it  is 
better  to  fly  than  to  write  a 
great  deal  before  flying.  We  are 
modest  people.  First  we  fly,  then 
we  write  about  it  because  other¬ 
wise  if  one  writes  first  it  may 
not  turn  out. 

Secondly,  our  press  belongs  to 
various  public  organizations,  not 
to  any  one  person  or  proprietor, 
but  various  organizations  — 
trade  unions,  youth  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  are  coopierative  so¬ 
cieties,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  And 
the  press  guides  and  directs  the 
life  of  society.  I  am  often  asked 
why  don’t  you  sell  the  New 
York  Times  in  your  country.  My 
answer  is  very  simple.  If  the 
New  York  Times  did  not  pub¬ 


lish  reports  unacceptable  for 
our  conception  of  morality  about 
murders,  about  love  scandals,  if 
the  New  York  Times  told  the 
political  and  moral  and  proper 
story  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  United  States  we  would  pub¬ 
lish  that.  I  am  not  interested 
about  the  fact  that  some  Mrs. 
Ann  Ford  or  Winston  First  got 
married  here  or  there. 

SALINGER:  I  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  doubt  about  the  feat 
of  Mr.  Gagarin.  However,  I 
think  that  what  you  have  said 
is  the  great  contrast  between 
our  two  societies.  We  operate 
in  a  free  society.  You  operate 
in  a  secret  society.  Therefore, 
the  flight  of  Mr.  Gagarin  was 
conducted  in  secret  while  the 
flight  of  Mr.  Shepard  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  open.  You  are 
much  more  able  to  know  what 
we  are  doing  than  we  are  to 
know  what  you  are  doing. 

Secondly,  you  are  talking 
about  going  to  your  newspaper 
office  and  telling  your  editor. 

I  worked  for  13  years  for  a 
newspaper,  owned  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  It  had  a  Republican 
lK)licy,  and  about  once  every 
two  years  I  would  leave  that 
paper  for  three  or  four  weeks 
and  work  for  Democratic  can¬ 
didates.  They  had  no  objection 
to  it.  They  never  told  me  once 
what  to  write  for  their  paper. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  great 
misconceptions  you  have  that 
reporters  are  constantly  being 
told  what  to  write.  I  know  of 
very  few  reporters  being  told 
what  to  write  in  the  United 
States. 

ADJUBEI:  Izvestia  has  four 
million  subscribers,  but  sells 
only  300,000  from  newsstands. 
Most  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
like  to  read  their  newspapers 
at  home  rather  than  in  the  sub¬ 
way. 

SALISBURY:  Mr.  Adjubei 
said  the  reason  why  the  Times 
was  not  sold  generally  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  because  we 
publish  scandalous  news  of  one 
sort  and  another.  I  must  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  heard  that  complaint 
made  about  the  Times.  ...  I 
have  read  Izvestia  occasionally 
recently  and  it  has  not  seemed 
to  me  that  he  has  been  so 
.squeamish.  He  has  given  them 
a  little  bit  of  the  spicy  news 
too. 

KHARLAMOV:  Our  .sensa¬ 
tional  articles  are  designed  to 
sustain  the  better  things  in  man. 
Somebody  jumped  23  centi- 
menters.  There  is  the  man  and 
his  wife  and  his  children.  We 
print  that,  but  when  somebody 
jumped  from  the  2oth  story  into 
the  street  for  other  purposes 
we  do  not  print  that. 

SALISBURY :  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  one  point  involved  in 
the  Gagarin  flight  which  Mr. 
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Adjuliei  didn’t  address  himself 
to.  ...  I  for  one  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Adjubei’s  newspaper 
cover  these  events  firsthand. 
Then  we  at  least  would  have  the 
rejxirts  from  his  paper  even  if 
we  couldn’t  see  them  ourselves. 
That  would  not  require  joining 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

ADJUBEI :  If  Kharlamov  and 
I  were  hired  by  the  New  York 
Times  for  two  weeks,  it  would 
lie  the  best  newspaper  in  the 
world.  They  would  increase  their 
circulation  by  a  factor  of,  well, 
five,  without  any  sensational 
•stories,  and  all  America  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest  would 
read  only  the  New  York  Times. 
Just  give  us  two  weeks.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  Mr.  Salisbury,  you 
said  that  you  gave  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech. 
Why  don’t  you  call  me  up  at 
Izvestia,  and  I  would  abbreviate 
it,  I  would  give  it  to  you  in  ab¬ 
breviated  form.  You  and  I  are 
newspaiiermen.  We  know  how 
speeches  are  abbreviated. 

Disaster  Reported 

SALINGER:  There  have  been 
a  number  of  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  have  not  been  reported  in 
Soviet  papers.  Earlier  this  year 
you  had  a  disaster  in  Kiev,  145 
lieople  were  killed.  Izvestia 
never  carried  a  story  about  it. 
There  were  stories  carried  in 
the  Kiev  newspaper  after  the 
Soviet  Press  Bureau  in  Moscow 
got  hold  of  Mr.  Kharlamov. 

ADJUBEI:  That  is  not  so. 
Everything  was  reported.  In 
Kiev,  water  caused  a  landslide 
and  several  houses  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  several  hundred 
people  or  over  a  hundred  people 
lost  their  lives.  We  immediately 
reported  about  that  in  Kiev.  All 
Kiev  newspapers  immediately 
briefly  report^  about  the  dis¬ 
aster.  You  would  have  published 
vast  photographs,  acres  of  pho¬ 
tographs. 

SALINGER:  You  didn’t  carry 
it  in  Moscow,  only  in  Kiev,  one 
town  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

ADJUBEI:  It  was  published 
in  Moscow  very  briefly,  but  it 
was  published.  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  else.  In  our  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement,  which  is  called  “The 
Week”  we  reported  about  the 
great  disaster  that  Marilyn 
Monroe  had  divorced  Arthur 
Miller.  Now,  I  like  Arthur  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  I  said,  “Let’s  present 
that,”  and  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  readers  saying,  “Stop  print¬ 
ing  nonsense  and  stop  spoiling 
our  relations  with  the  An  erican 
people.” 

SALISBURY:  Having  had  a 
look  at  that  story  of  Mr.  Adju¬ 
bei’s  newspaper,  I  think  his 
readers  were  right. 

ADJUBEI:  I  won’t  do  it 
again. 
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ON  JULY  3,  1886 


Linotype  Revolution 
Began  75  Years  Ago 


The  revolution  that  Ottmar  company,  which  has  developed 
Mergenthaler’s  Linotype  nia-  from  the  brainchild  of  the 
chine  set  off  in  the  printing  German  immigrant  machinist,  as 
industry  75  years  ago — July  3,  a  university  of  printing. 

1886 — echoed  in  an  aircondi-  “The  management  and  staff,” 
tioned  Brooklyn  laboratory  this  says  Mr.  Keller,  “are  not  at  all 

content  with  what  has  gone 
There  the  latest  model  Lino-  before,  but  are  eagerly  at  work 
t3rpe,  automatic  and  actually  to  find  what  more  can  be  done  to 
manufactured  by  automation,  aid  the  printers  of  the  world  in 
raced  against  its  counterpart  in  l)ecoming  successful  not  only  as 
the  modem  evolution  of  print-  printers  but  as  people  w’hose 
ing  methods,  the  Linofilm  lives  must  l)e  enriched  bv  the 


Hoe  to  Lease 
Offset  Press 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  announced 
a  leasing  plan  for  its  Litho- 
master  web  offset  press  and 
auxiliary  photocomposing  •■quip- 
ment. 


system. 


Hot  and  Cold 


gift  they  give:  ever-improving 
communications  throughout  the 
literate  world.” 


YESTERDAY  —  The  forerunner  of 
the  Comet  and  the  Rangemaster, 
speedsters  !n  hot  metal,  was  Ott¬ 
mar  Mergenthaler's  original  Lino¬ 
type  machine,  the  Blower,  which 
set  most  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  for  July  3, 
1886. 


As  a  tape-operated  Comet  por  over  half  a  century  the 


spewed  out  “hot  metal”  slugs,  world  headquarters  of  Linotype 
the  Linofilm’s  photocomposing  has  been  on  Ryerson  Street  near 
mechanism  produced  “cold  type”  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Its 
on  sheets  of  film  or  paper.  The  management  is  still  centered 
two  methods  of  typesetting  work  there  but  some  of  the  manufac- 
side  by  side  in  many  newspaper  turing  operations  have  l)een 
plants  across  the  Unite<i  States  transferr^  in  recent  years  to 

new  factories  at  Plainview,  Long 
“Nowhere  in  the  world  is  Island,  and  at  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
photocomposition  as  far  ad-  Altogether  here  and  abroad  the 
vanced  as  it  is  in  this  country,”  company  employs  5,000  people, 
said  J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  mostly  artisans  and  technicians. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-  Qne  of  the  eye-stopping  sights 
pany,  in  a  talk  to  press  visitors  ^^e  Linotype  factory  itself  is 
a  e  main  plant.  tape-programmed  tooling  of 

His  comment  was  merely  an  ^asic  machinery.  This  oper- 
aside  to  the  principal  point  that  jg  highlights, 

more  than  100,000  Linotypes  are  educational  film  which 

m  use  t^ughout  the  world,  company  has  had  produced 

showings  in  schools,  trade 
the  ®ditorial  page  of  Horace  ^^^ibits  and  elsewhere.  Another 
Greeley  s  New  York  Tnlmnewjis  step-by-step 

mostly  set  by  machine  for  the  typefaces.  In  the 

firet  time  for  the  issue  of  July  3,  Brooklyn  building  is  a  vast  bank 

loOD. 


William  W.  Henderson,  vice¬ 
president-press  sales,  said  the 
lease  term  is  for  10  years,  the 
customer  depositing  five  months’ 
rental  on  signing  the  agreement. 
The  down  payment  constitutes 
the  last  five  monthly  pajmients. 

The  lease  will  contain  no 
option  to  purchase,  Mr.  Hender- 
.son  said.  Hoe  assumes  complete 
responsibility  for  shipment,  in¬ 
stallation,  maintenance  and 
repair  parts. 

Savings  up  to  20%,  compared 
to  prevailing  charges  made  by 
leasing  companies,  are  offered 
in  the  Hoe  plan,  Mr.  Henderson 
said.  It  is  designed  to  help  small 
newspapers  to  purchase  modern 
equipment  without  a  major  cash 
outlay. 
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Reinstated  Cliapel 
Chairman  in  New  Job 


In  a  gesture  to  restore  har¬ 
monious  relations  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table,  the  New  York 
,  .  ..  Times  this  week  agreed  to  the  l 

S"  »pp™::K.  a  former  chapel  1 

linecaster.  The  keyboard  unit  shown  f 
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whose  vaults  contain  thousands 


In  addition  to  Lmotypes,  of  extremely  valuable  master 
course,  there  are  thousands  of  characters. 

Imecasting  machines  of  other 


here  produces  a  perforated  paper  His  discharge  April  26,  which 
tape  containing  the  instructions  caused  a  four-hour  work  stop- 
for  automatic  operation  of  the  page,  was  upheld  by  an  arbitra- 
Photographic  Unit  which  turns  out  tion  board. 

type  composed  on  film  and  paper.  Reinstatement  restores  prior¬ 
ity,  pension  and  other  rights  to 
machines  around  the  globe,  Mer-  Samuel  Resnick,  but  the  New 
genthaler  produces  matrices  in  York  Typographical  Union  im- 
more  than  900  languages  and  mediately  provided  a  new  job 
dialects.  for  him.  He  was  assigned  to 

In  1958  Mergenthaler  moved  organizing  work  in  Westchester 
the  production  of  Linotype  ma-  County  where  union  printers 
chines  and  Davidson  Dualith  have  been  on  .strike  for  several 
makes  which  trace  their  origin  present  line  of  Linotype  presses  into  a  completely  new  years. 

to  Mergenthaler’s  invention  oiachines  has  a  basic  price  range  plant  at  Plainview,  an  “indus-  Mr.  Resnicks  dismissal  was 

based  on  the  principle  of  the  $14^410  for  the  Comet  300  trial  park”  area  about  35  miles  termed  “the  major  obstacle”  to 

circulating  matrix.  $19,270  for  the  Model  35  east  of  New  York  City.  negotiating  a  new  contract 

Manufacture  of  the  Linotype  Rangemaster  mixer.  The  Lino-  The  considerable  investment  between  the  typographical  union 
and  its  matrix  libraries  is  the  keyboard  unit  has  a  $17,-  in  the  automated  Plainview  and  New  York  City  newspapers, 

mainstay  of  the  Mergenthaler  price  tag  while  the  Linofilm  plant  for  the  production  of  Lino-  The  union  regarded  it  as  a 

Linotype  Company’s  $50,000,000-  Photo  Unit  sells  for  $42,950  and  type  machines  emphasizes  the  threat  to  the  authority  of  chapel 
a-year  business  from  which  its  the  composer  for  $7,950.  company’s  belief  that  hot  metal  chairmen  everywhere, 

stockholders  derive  profit  of  .  several  newspaper  installa-  -will  continue  to  be  a  major  • 

tions,  three  or  more  keyboard  source  of  type  composition  in  the  Oknv  Pnpt 

units  prepare  tape  for  one  photo  foreseeable  future.  *  riiiitrrs  vrivay  i.  aci 

_ ,  _  __  . .  unit.  Linotype  Company  execu-  Although  the  automated  ma-  CINCINNATI 

Davidson  line  of  offset  presses,  tives  make  the  claim  that  there  chinery  has  modernized  many  of  With  550  members  voting, 
military  products  such  as  bomb-  more  Linofilm  keyboards  operations  involved  in  build-  Typographical  Union  No.  3 

ing  computers,  a  substantial  installed  than  the  total  number  jnjr  Linotypes,  .Mergenthaler  approved  a  two-year  newspaper 
share  of  the  Electric  Autolite  other  phototypesetting  ma-  sought  to  retain  the  traditional  contract  here  which  increases 

Company,  and  foreign  subsidi-  ®hines.  craftsmanship  involved  by  staff-  the  scale  $4  w’eekly  to  $131.50, 

aries.  But  it  is  quite  naturally  Production  r.cntcrs  plant  with  old-line  em-  retroactive  to  April  14,  and  ad<ls 

giving  the  75th  anniversary  of  ployees  who  gained  years  of  $3.50  a  week  beginning  April  14, 

the  Linotype  special  attention  in  Production  of  Linofilm  units  experience  in  Brooklyn.  More  1962.  The  publishers  also  will 

its  institutional  promotion  this  is  centered  in  the  new  plant  at  than  half  of  the  Plainview  em-  pay  50  cents  more  per  man  into 
year.  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  but  Linofilm  ployees  have  over  15  years  with  the  welfare  fund  beginning  Oct.  i 

Mr.  Keller  and  his  associates  grids  are  made  at  the  Brooklyn  the  company  and  many  have  15,  1962.  Twenty-five  employees 
in  Mergenthaler  management  factory  close  by  the  typeface  more  than  four  decades  of  Lino-  will  receive  a  fourth  week  of 
look  upon  the  Brooklyn-based  bank.  For  use  with  its  Linotype  type  experience.  vacation  with  pay. 
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$4,000,000 

The  company  has  other  inter¬ 
ests,  such  as  Linofilm,  the 
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Door-to-Door  Story 
On  Negroes  in  D.C. 


By  George  Watson 

Washington 
The  day  after  he  wrote  the 
lead  story  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  President 
Kennedy’s  Inauguration,  Haynes 
Johnson  began  knocking  on 
doors  in  the  half-slum  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  surrounds  the  Star’s 
modern  plant  in  southeast 
Washington. 

Four  months  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  interviews  later,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  had  been  in  homes  in  every 
section  of  Washington.  During 
those  months  he  had  one  assign¬ 
ment — to  find  out  what  the 
majority  of  the  District’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  thinking. 

In  10  years  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Capital  had  grown 
from  300,000  to  more  than 
400,000.  In  1960  Ncjgroes  com¬ 
prised  almost  54  percent  of  the 
population.  Yet,  aside  from 
straight  news  stories,  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  had  been  written  in 
the  city’s  three  dailies  about  the 
Xegro  in  Washington. 

2 1,000- Word  Report 

Last  November  Mr.  Johnson 
talked  this  over  with  the  Star’s 
executive  editor,  Newbold  Noyes 
Jr.  Just  before  the  Inauguration, 
Mr.  Noyes  okayed  an  ambitious 
project  of  door-to-door  inter¬ 
views  to  find  out  the  problems 
that  face  the  Negro  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  result  was  a  14-part  series 
nmning  about  21,000  words  that 
produced  considerable  comment 
and  reaction  in  Washington  and 
landed  its  author  the  contract 
for  a  book. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  did 
considerable  background  read¬ 
ing,  his  approach  was  simple, 
atraight  forward  and  non-aca¬ 
demic.  His  plan  was  to  talk  to 
as  many  Negroes  as  possible 
with  a  minimum  of  leading 
questions. 

His  basic  technique  was  to 
Icnock  on  a  door,  introduce  him- 
sdf  and  explain  that  he  was 
writing  a  story  on  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  did  not  reveal  that  he 
^  writing  about  the  Negro  in 
Washington  until  he  was  inside 
and  seated.  He  carefully  assured 
4e  person  that  no  names  or 
addresses  would  be  used. 

Mr.  Johnson  began  his  inter¬ 
views  with  simple  questions 
ttch  as  how  long  the  person  had 
lived  in  Washing^n  and  where 
he  had  come  from.  He  then  made 
the  transition  to  why  the  person 

editor  ec  PUBLISHER 


had  come  to  the  District,  what 
he  expected  and  what  he  had 
actually  found. 

“Although  a  few  refused  to 
talk,  or  thought  I  was  selling 
something,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  willingness,  even  eagerness, 
of  most  people  to  talk,”  Mr. 
Johnson  says. 

.Some  Help  from  a  Friend 

Many  of  the  interviews  were 
done  at  night  and  over  the  week¬ 
end  when  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  more  likely  to  be  at 
home,  although  the  severe  winter 
found  many  men  necessarily  idle 
during  weekdays. 

Mr.  Johnson  worked  alone  for 
most  of  the  four  months,  but  on 
two  occasions  he  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  a  friend,  a  Negro 
graduate  student  at  Howard 
University. 

Although  he  made  repeated 
efforts,  Mr.  Johnson  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  trying  to  talk  to 
members  of  the  “Black  Mus¬ 
lims,”  an  extremist  sect  with  a 
large  following  in  urban  areas. 
While  the  members  refused  to 
talk  with  a  white  reporter,  they 
talked  freely  with  the  Negro 
student,  who  recorded  his  con¬ 
versations  on  tape. 

The  other  instance  in  which 
the  student  provided  help  was 
in  investigating  allegations  of 
the  “two-price  system”  in  apart¬ 
ment  and  house  renting. 

In  one  test,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
the  student  selected  a  classified 
ad  at  random  that  read:  “Foggy 
Bottom,  Walk  to  Work,  Live  in 
a  Brand-New  Air-Conditioned 
Efficiency  or  One  Bedroom.” 

The  Negro  was  told  by  the 
manager  that  neither  an  effici¬ 
ency  nor  one-bedroom  apartment 
was  available.  If  a  one  bedroom 
became  available  in  a  few 
months,  the  manager  said,  the 
cost  would  be  $200  a  month,  plus 
a  $200  deposit. 

As  the  Negro  walked  out,  Mr. 
Johnson  walked  in.  Meanwhile, 
the  manager  had  discovered  an 
efficiency  renting  for  $120  a 
month,  with  a  $50  deposit.  A 
check  of  the  tenants  later  showed 
that  no  one  living  in  the  build¬ 
ing  had  paid  a  $200  deposit,  and 
that  the  highest  priced  one- 
bedroom  was  $175. 

Range  of  Topics 

Mr.  Johnson  devoted  one  part 
of  the  series  to  the  two-price 
system.  Other  parts  dealt  with 
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Executive  Editor  Newbold  Noyes  Jr.  talks  over  the  Washington  Evening 
Star's  14-part  series  on  "The  Negro  In  Washington"  with  reporter 
Haynes  Johnson. 


the  migration  of  Negroes  from 
the  South,  the  attitudes  of  the 
younger  generation  toward  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  viewpoint  of  the 
wealthy  Negro  elite,  Negro 
crime  in  the  District,  and  the 
role  of  colored  organizations  and 
churches. 

As  soon  as  the  first  piece  was 
published  in  late  May,  Mr.  John- 
.son  began  receiving  phone  calls. 
Some  were  crank  calls,  but  many 
simply  wanted  to  know  if  he 
was  white  or  colored — a  fact 
not  revealed  in  print  until  the 
last  article. 

The  Negro  press,  the  bi-weekly 
Afro-American,  reacted  with  a 
half-satire,  half-serious  series 
of  its  own  on  “The  White  Man 
in  Washington.”  The  promotion 
ads  in  the  paper  were  a  burles¬ 
que  of  the  Star’s  ads:  the  white 
man  is  now  a  minority  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital,  read  our  series 
on  the  problems  he  faces,  his 
viewpoint  and  the  answer  to 
questions  that  deserve  to  be 
asked.  But  the  three  stories  that 
the  Afro-American  ran  were 
more  serious  than  comic  in  tone. 

A  Washington  radio  station, 
WWDC,  commented  that  the 
Johnson  series  “provided  a 
memorable  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Soon  after  the  articles  began, 
Mr.  Johnson  received  a  call 
from  a  Doubleday  representa¬ 
tive.  Last  week  he  received  a 
$1,.500  advance  and  signed  a 
contract  to  expand  the  series 
into  a  book. 

At  29,  Mr.  Johnson  is  the 
father  of  four  children.  He  broke 
in  on  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Journal  five  years  ago  before 
coming  to  the  Star. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
in  1952,  he  served  three  years  in 
the  Army  and  later  received  a 
master’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 


He  is  a  native  New  Yorker, 
the  son  of  Malcolm  Johnson, 
whose  series  for  the  New  York 
Sun  on  crime  on  the  waterfront 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1949. 

Somewhat  similar  to  his 
father’s  work  on  the  waterfront, 
Mr.  Johnson’s  series  required  the 
resources  of  a  big  paper  which 
could  spare  a  man  during  the 
weeks  and  months  of  research 
required  for  interviewing. 

Star  Executive  Editor  Noyes 
says:  “We  believed  that  with  a 
large,  complex  question  like  the 
Negro’s  problems  in  Washington 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  go  out 
and  talk  to  as  many  people  as 
we  could,  and  that’s  what  we 
did.” 

• 

Politics  Holding  Up 
Public  Records  Bill 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  editors  were  told 
at  their  annual  meeting  here 
June  24  that  someone  is  playing 
politics  with  the  public’s  right 
to  know. 

Two  candidates  for  Governor 
addressed  the  meeting.  James  P. 
Mitchell,  Republican,  former 
Secretary  of  Labor,  said  the 
association-sponsored  bill  which 
would  allow  access  to  puWic 
records  was  being  held  up 
“partly  by  skeptical  and  overly 
protective  administrations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  state 
government.” 

Richard  J.  Hughes,  Democrat, 
said  the  bill  had  been  passed  by 
the  Democratic-controlled  As¬ 
sembly  but  bottled  up  in  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate. 

Both  candidates  pledged  to 
assist  the  press  in  obtaining 
information  on  government 
affairs. 

William  A.  Stretch,  general 
manager  of  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association. 
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HERALD  TRIBUNE  GAINS 

Thayer  Optimistic 
With  5 -Year  Plan 


Walter  N.  Thayer,  elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  this  week, 
declared  that  a  five-year  plan 
should  put  the  newspaper  into 
the  black  before  1966. 

The  propram,  developed  by 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  management 
counsel  and  the  newspaper’s 
executive  team,  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  April.  It  is  projected 
in  six-month  periods.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Thayer  is  chairman,  approved 
the  budget  for  the  second  half 
of  this  year  on  Tuesday. 

“This  second  half  is  well 
within  the  goals  we  have  set  for 
ourselves,”  Mr.  Thayer  said.  “I 
am  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  progress  we  are  making  and 
am  confident  that  what  we  have 
planned  will  take  us  out  of  the 
red  well  ahead  of  the  projected 
five  years.” 

Whitney  Is  Editur-in-Chief 

Directors  meeting  June  20 
approved  Mr.  Thayer’s  election 
as  president.  He  succeeds  the 
owner,  John  Hay  Whitney,  who, 
remaining  as  publisher,  becomes 
editor-in-chief.  John  Denson 
continues  as  editor.  Mr.  Thayer 
also  retains  his  post  as  president 
of  Whitney  Communications, 
Inc.  Since  Feb.  1,  Mr.  Thayer 
has  been  devoting  almost  full 
time  to  the  newspaper. 

“Other  units  of  Whitney 
Communications  are  doing  very 
well  indeed,  namely  the  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations. 
Parade,  and  Interior  Design," 
Mr.  Thayer  said.  “Mr.  Whitney’s 
major  interest  has  always  bwn 
the  editorial  side  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  I  have  been  pinch- 
hitting  for  him  in  many  of  his 
duties  as  president.  Now  that  I 
have  been  given  the  primary 
responsibility,  Mr.  Whitney  will 
have  the  real  opportunity  to  do 
as  he  desires.” 

Mr.  Thayer  reviewed  recent 
gains  of  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
said  the  paper  was  continuing  to 
go  ahead. 

He  declared  the  business  side 
was  now  in  the  “strongest  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  paper’s  recent  his¬ 
tory,”  with  Thomas  L.  Robinson 
as  general  manager,  and  Richard 
Sheldon  and  Willet  Weeks,  and 
Charles  Hupp  in  key  executive 
positions. 

He  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ralph  Schwarz, 
formerly  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  as 


assistant  to  the  president,  and 
Winslow  Maxwell,  formerly  with 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  as 
controller,  a  new  post. 

Mr.  Denson’s  format  changes 
were  getting  very  favorable 
public  response  and  other 
changes  were  soon  to  be  put  into 
effect  on  inside  pages  and  on  the 
Sunday  edition,  Mr.  Thayer  said. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has 
stepped  up  promotional  use  of 
its  four  radio  stations  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Michael  Griffin,  formerly  of 
Milwaukee,  now  broadcasts 
hourly  new's  reports  over  these 
stations  from  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  news  room — from  7  a.m.  to 
noon. 

Effective  July  1,  the  Herald 
Tribune  will  be  represented  by 
a  new  advertising  agency, 
Papurt,  Loenig  &  Lois. 

The  McKinsey  organization 
made  an  initial  study  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  June,  1959. 
It  was  recalled  Dec.  1,  1960. 

UbjectU’e  Evaluation 

“Before  Mr.  Whitney  bought 
control  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
(E&P,  Aug.  30,  1958)  we  had 
established  to  our  satisfaction 
that  there  was  room  in  the  New 
York  field  for  two  profitable 
standard-sized  morning  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Thayer  said.  “But 
when  you  are  in  a  competitive 
situation  as  complicated  as  this 
is,  it  is  valuable  to  get  an  out¬ 
side  objective  viewpoint.  Mc¬ 
Kinsey  &  Co.,  has  served  this 
role.  Their  job  was  to  help  us 
develop  plans  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments  that  would  make 
the  Herald  Tribune  a  profitable 
concern.  Their  work  crystallized 
into  the  five-year  plan. 

“The  objective  is  to  make  the 
paper  a  competitive,  self- 
sustaining,  profitable  enterprise. 
Mr.  Whitney  has  no  intention  of 
subsidizing  the  property  perman¬ 
ently.  That  is  not  healthy  for 
any  business. 

“If  a  newspaper  or  any  enter¬ 
prise  is  not  making  money,  but 
is  subsidized,  you  just  cannot 
attract  and  hold  capable  people. 
With  able  people  in  charge,  we 
are  satisfied  that  we  can  turn 
the  comer  from  red  to  black.” 

Mr.  Thayer  said  there  was  no 
immediate  plan  of  raising  the 
daily  price  to  10c.  “We  have 
assumed  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  the  five-cent  price,  and 


Walter  N.  Thayer 

are  prepared  to  live  with  it  for 
some  time,”  he  said. 

“We  had  budgeted  for  a  loss 
of  21,000  in  circulation  in  May 
this  year,  because  May  in  1960 
had  been  such  a  big  news  month, 
what  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Paris  conference,  the  U-2  affair, 
etc.,”  Mr.  Thayer  said.  “Yet 
with  382,774  in  May  1961  we 
showed  a  gain  of  23,000  over 
last  May.  This  May  with  7,000 
better  than  the  best  previous 
May. 

“In  advertising  in  the  daily 
for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  w’e  show'ed  a  gain  of  82,290 
lines.  Only  one  other  paper 
.showed  a  gain.  It  was  8,167 
lines.  All  other  papers  in  New 
York  showed  losses. 

“We  are  holding  our  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  gains  in 
June.” 

Mr.  Thayer  is  a  native  New 
Yorker  and  has  lived  in  New 
York  City  since  1935.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Colgate  University  and 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar 
in  1935,  afterwards  serving  as 
a  special  assistant  attorney 
general  of  New  York  State  and 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Thayer  was  a  member  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration  in 
1941-’42  and  of  the  Harriman 
Mission  to  England  from  1942- 
’45.  From  1946-’55,  he  was  senior 
partner  in  the  New  York  City 
firm  of  Thayer  &  Gilbert,  and  in 
1955  joined  J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co. 
as  managing  partner. 

• 

Irwin  Goes  to  Hawaii 

Cincinnati 

After  nearly  11  years  with 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager, 
Joel  L.  Irwin  has  resigned  to  be 
advertising  director  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser.  Before  coming 
to  the  Enquirer  he  had  worked 
for  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Post, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  and 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal. 


E&P  Office 
Move  Slated 
End  of  July 

Offices  of  Editor  &  Publishix, 
in  the  Times  Tower  at  Times 
Square  for  36  years,  will  be 
moved  to  850  Third  Avenue  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

E&P  moved  uptown  from  the 
old  World  Building  on  Park 
Row  in  1925  and  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  17th  floor  of  the 
triangular  Times  Tower  which 
had  been  erected  in  1904  as  the 
home  of  the  Neiv  York  Times. 
For  several  years  E&P  has 
rented  the  entire  17th  floor  and 
balcony  areas. 

The  famous  landmark  build¬ 
ing  was  sold  recently  to  Doug¬ 
las  Leigh,  the  sign  spectacular 
man.  E&P’s  plans  to  move  were 
made  before  this  sale. 

In  the  newly  built  Uris  Build¬ 
ing  at  850  Third,  which  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  midtown  East 
side’s  professional  building  re¬ 
development  area,  E&P  has 
taken  a  long  term  lease  on  more 
than  6,000  square  feet  of  space 
on  the  eighth  floor.  Several  ad- 
v'ertising  agencies  and  publish¬ 
ing  concerns  will  be  fellow  ten¬ 
ants. 

Nearby  at  750  Third  are 
headquarters  of  the  American 
New’spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
and  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  other  new  structures 
along  Third,  Park  and  Madison 
are  scores  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firms,  advertising 
agencies,  newsprint  sales  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  sources  of 
new's  in  the  newspaper  business. 

Further  details,  including  new 
postal  zone  number  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers,  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  prior  to  the  moving 
date. 


Cuban  Editor  Joins 
Miami  Herald  Staff 

Miami,  Fla. 

One  of  Cuba’s  pre-Castro 
newspaper  editors  has  joined  the 
Miami  Herald's  Latin  America 
desk  as  a  fulltime  staffer. 

Raul  Rivero,  40,  who  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  Havana’s 
morning  Diario  Nacional  before 
he  fled  into  exile  last  year,  will 
be  an  assistant  to  Latin  America 
Editor  George  Southworth. 

Managing  Editor  George 
Beebe  said  Mr.  Rivero  would 
supervise  the  Herald’s  daily 
Spanish-language  page,  and  also 
work  with  other  reporters  in 
covering  South  Florida’s  grow¬ 
ing  colony  of  Cuban  exiles  and 
other  Spanish-speaking  persons. 
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NPPA  Council  Votes 
New  Members  Rule 
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COUNCIL  MEMBER.  John  Reidy, 
New  York  Mirror,  scrutinizes 
changes  in  NPPA  membership 
rules. 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN  pondering  a 
point  of  order  is  George  Yates, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 


EXPLAINING  fine  points  of  Con¬ 
stitution  Study  Committee  Report, 
is  the  committee's  chairman.  Art 
Witman.  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


PRESIDENT — Don  Swenson  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
opens  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  16th  annual 
convention  in  Wichita. 


CLAUSE  BY  CLAUSE  discussion 
artd  approval  of  new  membership 
article  is  closely  studied  by  John 
Savage,  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 

(Photos  by  Bob  Warner,  E&P) 
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NEA  Elects 
Guy  Easterly 
As  President 

Salt  Lake  City 

Guy  Easterly  of  the  Lafollette 
(Tenn.)  Press  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  at  the  76th  annual 
convention  here  June  22-24. 

Other  officers  are  John  H. 
Biddle,  Huntington  (Pa.)  News, 
treasurer;  Paul  C.  Smith,  Rock 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Reporter,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors; 
and  C.  W.  Claybaugh,  Brigham 
City  (Utah)  News- Journal,  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  that 
membership  of  NEA  had  been 
increased  by  149  in  the  35  affili¬ 
ated  state  associations  and  by 
218  sustaining  members  in  the 
past  year. 

In  his  annual  report,  Theodore 
A.  Serrill,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  remarked  that  the  trend 
toward  central  printing  plants 
for  weekly  newspapers  was 
being  accelerated  as  the  cost  of 
a  modern  plant  approaches 
$100,000.  Circulation  of  weeklies 
exceeds  20  million  copies,  he 
said. 

NEA  will  conduct  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations  Seminar  in 
Washington  during  the  winter, 
with  the  help  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  Mr.  Serrill 
announced. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
granted  tax  exempt  status  to 
the  National  Editorial  Founda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Serrill  said  a  program 
for  this  arm  of  NEA  would  be 
considered  at  the  Oct.  11-14 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

• 

Ceoghegan  Elected 
Director  of  ABC 

Frank  Geoghegan,  business 
manager  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
He  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Richard  C. 
Steele,  publisher  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette. 

David  F.  Beard,  director  of 
advertising  for  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Walter  P.  Lantz 
of  the  Shulton  Co. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  circulation 
director  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune,  fills  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
E.  Roy  Hatton  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


ELECTED  at  the  National  Editorial  Association's  annual  convention:  Left 
to  right — Guy  Easterly,  president;  John  H.  Biddle,  treasurer;  Paul  C. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  board;  and  C.  W.  Claybaugh,  vicepresident. 


Guild  Report  Galls  Strike 
Paper  ‘A  Mixed  Blessing’ 


A  newspaper  published  by 
members  of  unions  during  a 
strike  is  only  “a  mixed  bless¬ 
ing,”  a  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  has  de¬ 
cided. 

The  Strike  Policy  Committee 
will  ask  the  guild’s  convention 
at  Vancouver  late  this  month 
to  declare  that  a  strike  paper 
is  only  a  part  of  the  total  ef¬ 
fort  in  winning  a  strike. 

Members  of  the  committee  are 
Justin  McCarthy,  Los  Angeles; 
M.  Michael  Potoker,  New  York; 
John  Carmichael,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul;  William  McLinden, 
Peoria;  and  Charles  A.  Perlik 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  ANG. 

The  discussion  of  strike  pa¬ 
per  policy,  which  dates  back  to 
1959  with  the  appointment  of 
the  first  committee,  will  be  a 
major  item  on  the  convention 
agenda  along  with  the  question 
of  extending  benefits  to  striking 
members  who  are  employed  on 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Reporter. 

That  paper,  which  grew  into 
a  daily,  with  the  help  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  stock  sale,  from  an  all-union 
enterprise,  was  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  Strike  Policy 
Committee  report. 

-Acrimony  Develops 

In  the  committee’s  view, 
“ANG  is  blessed,  and  some¬ 
times  cursed,  by  the  abilities 
that  enable  its  members  to 
create  a  product  similar  to  one 
their  struck  employer  produces. 

“A  strike  paper  can  divert 


anxious  and  nervous  minds  from 
per.sonal  problems,  can  put  idle 
hands  to  work,  can  bring  in  al¬ 
ways-needed  revenue,  can  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  telling  the  story 
of  the  strike.  Externally,  it  of¬ 
fers  the  community  a  needed 
service  and  exerts  economic 
pressure  on  the  struck  enter¬ 
prise. 

-Strike  Effort  -Suffers 

“Yet  it  is  a  mixed  blessing. 
The  idle  hands  put  to  work  on 
the  strike  paper  may  become  so 
busy  that  the  rest  of  the  strike 
effort  deteriorates.  The  airing 
the  strike  story  gets  in  the  pa¬ 
per  might  fan  into  flames  its 
reputation  as  ‘a  labor  paper,’ 
with  the  result  that  prospective 
customers  will  adopt  this  ra¬ 
tionalization  in  refusing  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  And  the  income  it  pro¬ 
duces  might  bury  the  paper’s 
owners,  not  in  cash,  but  in 
acrimony  and  dissent  over  who 
gets  what.” 

The  committee  said  strike  pa¬ 
pers  could  not  be  called  success¬ 
ful  financially  unless  the  struck 
paper  suspended  publication,  but 
one  instance  was  cited  where 
an  extremely  costly  strike  paper 
led  to  a  quick  end  of  the  strike. 

The  convention  will  be  asked 
to  adopt  a  statement  of  policy 
covering  the  distribution  of 
benefits,  if  a  strike  paper  earns 
a  profit,  and  apportionment  of 
remaining  assets  between  the 
ANG  and  the  local  when  a 
strike  paper  is  disbanded. 


Hodges^  Story 
On  Salesmanship 
Stirs  Business 

Business  leaders  have  reacted 
enthusiastically  to  This  WVefc’g 
cover  story  of  June  18  in  which 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  called  for  a  rebirth 
of  informed,  courteous  personal 
salesmanship. 

William  1.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper-dis¬ 
tributed  magazine,  said  requests 
for  permission  to  reprint  the 
article  and  supply  extra  copies 
of  the  magazine  already 
amounted  to  more  than  This 
Week’s  aggregate  circulation  of 
13,000,000. 

With  the  Hodges  piece,  which 
was  entitled  “How  to  Start 
Things  Booming  Again,”  Mr. 
Nichols  ran  an  editorial 
(“Everybody  Sell”)  which  was 
written  by  Wilfred  A.  Peterson, 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Jaqua,  Inc. 

Several  newspapers  have  as¬ 
signed  reporters  to  test  Secre¬ 
tary  Hodge’s  claim  that  per¬ 
sonal  salesmanship  was  lacking. 
The  Rexall  Company  distributed 
50,000  reprints  of  the  original 
article  and  the  New  York  'Tele¬ 
phone  Company  sent  out  160,- 
000,  Mr.  Nichols  said.  He  listed 
76  firms  that  asked  for  reprint 
privileges. 

This  Week  is  planning  a  fol¬ 
lowup  article  for  Aug.  13  which 
will  describe  the  response.  The 
idea  for  the  Hodges  article  came 
from  Raymond  Nathan,  who  is 
on  the  staff  of  William  Ruder, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  for  Public 
Affairs.  Mr.  Ruder  is  a  former 
partner  in  Ruder  &  Finn,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

Ed  McCarthy,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  This  Week,  accepted  the 
article,  which  Mr.  Nathan 
drafted  on  the  basis  of  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Secretary,  to  fit 
into  the  magazine’s  “Better 
America”  editorial  theme.  Nei¬ 
ther  Mr.  Nathan  nor  Mr. 
Hodges  was  paid  for  the  article, 
Mr.  McCarthy  said. 

• 

Censorship  Bill 

Cape  Town 

A  bill  forbidding  publication 
of  “undesirable”  material  in 
South  Africa  is  on  its  way  to 
adoption  by  Parliament.  It  is 
directed  particularly  against 
obscene  and  blasphemous  articles 
and  material  that  may  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  relations  between  any 
sections  of  people  or  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Disclosure  of  details  in  marital 
cases  would  be  prohibited. 
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ani  i-circular  pitch 


Papers’  Ad  Selling 
Deficiency  Exposed 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Many  newspapers  are  not 
selling  advertising,  declared 
Charles  L.  Nicholson,  newspaper 
consultant,  in  addressing  the 
California  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association’s 
convention  here  June  24. 

This  deficiency  in  selling 
appeared  again  and  again  during 
a  series  of  12  presentations  made 
to  Sears  Roebuck  executives  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  Mr. 
Nicholson  said. 

The  presentations  were  made 
to  combat  a  Sears’  trend  toward 
the  use  of  circulars.  The  project 
was  underwritten  by  29  news¬ 
papers  in  25  cities  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  where 
Sears  has  stores. 

The  advertising  veteran’s 
charges  of  a  selling  failure  was 
documented  by  questions  asked 
by  executives  during  the  dozen 
presentation  sessions  in  which 
he  participated  along  with  Rob¬ 
ert  Sprague,  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman- Journal  and  NAEA 
district  director,  and  Richard 
Bell,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World. 

With  practically  every  presen¬ 
tation  questions  were  asked 
about  fundamentals  that  the 
advertising  salesman,  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  or  the  publisher 
should  have  burned  into  the 
minds  of  those  influencing  the 
purchase  of  advertising,  Mr. 
Nicholson  said. 

Some  retailers  were  inade¬ 
quately  or  incompletely  informed 
on  circulation  and  circulation 
areas.  Some  thought  circulars 
necessary  because  of  lack  of 
coverage  in  areas  that  were 
served. 

Staff  Unknown 

One  entire  group  of  guests 
was  unaware  the  local  news¬ 
paper  had  a  well  staffed  office  in 
the  area  near  his  store,  Mr. 
Nicholson  added.  The  paper  had 
80  per  cent  coverage  of  that 
subdivision. 

Mr.  Nicholson  also  indicted 
many  newspapers  for  failure  to 


supply  Sears  with  facts  about 
the  local  market.  Letters  are 
written  to  national  advertisers 
but  often  local  advertisers  never 
see  these,  he  declared. 

In  two  instances  the  Sears 
manager  and  the  publisher  met 
for  the  first  time  at  the  presen¬ 
tation  meeting.  In  one  case  the 
advertising  manager  had  not  yet 
met  a  new  Sears  manager  four 
months  on  the  job,  he  reported. 

From  the  presentations  the 
newspaper  group  learned  that 
most  Sears  managers  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  circular  progfram, 
Mr.  Nicholson  said.  Circulars 
are  timed  for  simultaneous  use 
throughout  the  zone  in  all  stores. 
They  often  miss  community  sales 
programs  and  other  local  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Results  generally  are  not  felt 
after  three  or  four  days,  but  the 
expense  of  the  circular  has  taken 
so  much  of  the  advertising 
budget  that  little  is  left  for 
special  events  or  even  regular 
business  during  the  rest  of  the 
period. 

The  presentation  team  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  majority  of  Sears 
store  managers  will  welcome  a 
move  back  to  newspapers,  Mr. 
Nicholson  said. 

This  move  will  come  “if  we 
continue  to  sell  newspapers  for 
all  they  are  worth  at  zone, 
regional  and  national  levels,  but 
particularly  at  the  store  level,” 
he  forecast. 

As  the  first  improvement  in 
selling  he  suggested  asking  each 
salesman  to  write  out  a  brief 
description  of  his  job. 

A  positive  approach  should  be 
followed,  even  in  the  rate  cards, 
he  said.  Advertisers  should  be 
told  what  you  can  do  to  help 
them,  not  what  they  must  do  to 
help  you,  he  submitted. 

Budget  Kale  (iards 

The  rate  card  should  be  made 
an  asset  by  setting  up  a  rate 
schedule  which  will  encourage 
advertisers.  Such  a  card  shows 
how  much  space  so  many  dollars 


buys,  Mr.  Nicholson  said.  He 
displayed  cards  listing  dollar 
budgets  per  week,  month  and 
year  along  with  the  rate  per 
column  inch. 

“Your  advertising  customers 
think  by  the  dollar,  not  by  the 
column  inch.  When  they  are  sold 
space  at  so  many  dollars  per 
week  or  month  they  understand 
the  language,”  he  said. 

Package  Selling 

Some  newspapers  are  selling 
more  space  on  a  package  basis, 
he  reported.  These  papers  pro¬ 
vide  a  card  or  sheet  of  columns. 
Across  these  are  marked  various 
sizes  of  ads  and  the  price  for 
each  space  for  from  one  to  31 
days. 

The  only  restriction  in  this 
schedule  is  that  the  total  inser¬ 
tions  must  be  completed  within 
31  days.  Mr.  Nicholson  knows  of 
one  paper  which  went  from  $100 
to  $1000  in  standing  ads  per 
month  with  such  a  schedule. 

Adapted  to  classified,  this 
type  of  schedule  boosted  one 
paper’s  linage  15  per  cent  and 
its  average  rate  per  inch  by  23.8 
per  cent.  The  result  was  a  43.1 
per  cent  gain  in  total  classified 
income,  Mr.  Nicholson  said. 

Such  a  classified  card  merely 
lists  the  amount  per  word  or  per 
line  per  day  or  days.  The  classi¬ 
fied  rate  card  he  displayed 
showed  only  the  cost  for  14  to  18 
words  for  one,  four  or  seven 
days. 

Another  valuable  aid  is  the 
advertising  record  which  shows 
the  status  of  each  advertiser. 
Such  an  installation  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  small  sum  but 
requires  regular  attention.  The 
information  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  sound,  intelligent  news¬ 
paper  selling,  in  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
view. 

Power  Plants 

Newspaper  advertising  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  series  of  power  plants 
in  continual  use  in  the  anti¬ 
circular  presentation  developed 
by  the  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  newspapers. 

The  presentation  has  been 
made  available  generally 
through  a  committee  headed  by 
Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  Salem 
Statesman-Journal. 

In  its  specific  adaptation  to 
Columbia  River  Basin  areas,  the 
story  told  in  slides  points  to  the 
development  of  electric  power 


by  using  the  strength  of  the 
same  water  again  and  again 
over  six  dams  from  Grand 
Coulee  down  through  Bonneville. 

Tower  of  Strength 

“What  a  tower  of  strength  we 
have  to  develop  power — buying 
power  provided  by  new  money 
from  the  same  families,  again 
and  again,  and  again,”  the  nar¬ 
ration  stresses. 

Research  .studies,  statements 
by  retailing  leaders  and  statis¬ 
tics  are  usetl  to  establish  the 
theme  that  “advertising  in  new.s- 
papers  that  is  timely,  well 
written  and  carefully  merchan¬ 
dised  will  out-produce  any  other 
advertising  you  can  buy.” 

Circulars  are  described  as  not 
fitting  the  accepted  definition  of 
1  good  advertising  medium.  Thv 
function  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
report  the  news  and  of  TV  and 
radio  to  entertain,  but  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  circular  is  to 
advertise,  it  is  stated. 

“A  circular  is  only  news¬ 
print  with  advertising  material 
printed  on  it.  A  newspaper  is  a 
far  different  commodity.  It  has 
an  audience  made  captive  be¬ 
cause  its  members  want  to  read 
a  newspaper  so  much  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  price  for  the 
privilege,”  the  presentation 
declares. 

What  They  Say 

Results  from  newspapers  are 
reported  by  retailing  leaders. 
Examples  of  the  comment  in¬ 
clude: 

Three  eight-page  tabloids  used 
in  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune 
were  “sensational,”  according  to 
the  Tacoma  manager  of  J.  C. 
Penney. 

“Comparing  results  with  those 
of  other  stores  which  used  a 
circular,  the  case  for  newspapers 
is  well  established  in  Yakima,” 
according  to  the  J.  J.  Newberry 
manager  there. 

“Actual  sales  proved  that  for 
our  money,  the  newspaper  is  the 
medium,”  from  the  J.  C.  Penney 
manager  using  the  Everett  Her¬ 
ald. 

“Circulars  are  a  waste  of 
money,”  according  to  the  New¬ 
berry  manager  at  Boise. 

The  29  newspapers  cooper¬ 
ating  in  the  study  reported  a 
“local  identifiable  circulation” 
of  951,744  distributed  to  families 
which  spend  upwards  of  a  billion 
dollars  yearly. 

These  families  pay  $25,000,000 
yearly  for  newspapers.  The 
dailies  reported  record  retail 
advertising  volume  and  circula- 
'  tion.  Their  total  circulation 
!  has  increased  during  the  past 
:  decade  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
•  number  of  families,  it  is  stated. 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


College  Course 

Basic  advertising  is  given  a 
“low  evaluation”  as  a  college 
level  course.  Why?  Is  it  because 
of  the  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  critics? 


The  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  sometime  ago  surveyed 
members  who  leach  advertising 
and  concluded,  among  other 
things,  that  there  may  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  misunderstanding  of  the 
role  of  advertising  in  the  national 
economy  behind  the  “frequent 
and  unfair”  criticism  of  college 
advertising  courses. 

AMA  wonders  if  the  criticism 
stems  from  the  background  and 
experience  of  critics,  and  com¬ 
ments: 

“Have  they  been  educated  in 
their  respective  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  at  a  time  when  eco¬ 
nomics  was  the  traditionally  ac¬ 
cepted  professional  subject  of 
business  education,  and  has  ad¬ 
vertising.  as  a  more  recent  addi¬ 
tion.  been  only  superficially  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  its  true  value 
in  a  business  college  curricu¬ 
lum?” 

.\MA  continues:  “For  there  is 
the  possibility  that  this  area  of 
business  management  is  being 
evaluated  tmi  often  by  people 
who  lack  a  true  awareness  of  its 
crucial  nde  in  maintaining  an 
economic  level  of  consumption; 
of  its  role  in  contributing  to  the 
general  well-being  of  society  by 
delivering  the  standard  of  living 
societv  demands.” 


The  61-page  study  argues,  for 
example,  that  advertising  in  a 
business  college  curriculum  is  too 
often  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
individual  ads,  and  that  the  cas¬ 
ual  observer  of  such  copy  con¬ 
cludes  that  advertising  is  merely 
a  simple  art  or  trick  of  c(mi- 
pounding  words  and  phrases. 

“There  has  developed  a  gen¬ 
eral  assumption  that  advertising 
is  intrinsically  an  inferior  course 
made  up  of  memory  work,  super¬ 
ficial  and  descriptive;  a  course 
suitable  for  a  technical  school, 
but  incapable  of  contributing 
anything  of  logical  analytical 
perception  or  mental  growth  at 
the  college  level.”  AMA  noted. 


RETAIL  SLRVEY! 


Storekeepers  Take 
Close  Look  at  Ads 


Wouldn’t  this  group  make  a 
logical  target  for  the  4-A’s  up¬ 
coming  campaign  to  improve  ad¬ 
vertising’s  image? 


Rretton  Woods,  N.  H. 

Retail  newspaper  advertising 
got  a  close  going-over  here  this 
week  during  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  Sales 
Promotion  Convention. 

A  highlight  of  tlie  three-day 
meeting  was  a  joint  session  of 
the  NRMA  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising 
E.xecutives  Association  which 
was  addressed  by  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  .ANPA, 
and  Louis  Tannenbaum,  Bureau 
vicepresident. 

In  asking  and  answering  the 
question,  “What’s  Ahead  for 
Newspapers?”  Mr.  Lipscomb 
predicted  “More  readers,  more 
appreciative  readers,  and 
greater  value  for  advertisers.” 
Mr.  Tannenbaum  calle<l  for  a 
revaluation  and  revitalization  of 
co-op  advertising. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  made  his  i)re- 
diction  after  tracing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  modern  daily 
newspaper  through  years  of 
constant  improvement  in  me¬ 
chanical,  editorial,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  techniques. 

At  the  same  time,  he  adde<l, 
new’spaper  circulations  have 
grown  substantially,  keeping 
pace  w’ith  ixipulation  growth, 
while  advertising  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  to  a  much  lesser  degree 
than  the  price  index  generally. 

‘Valuable  Accessory’ 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  iiointwl  out 
that  co-op  advertising  help  from 
manufacturers  is  a  “valuable 
accessory”  to  the  retailer  when 
he  uses  it  to  sell  more  of  the 
“worthy  products”  he  would 
normally  buy  even  if  there  were 
no  co-op  funds  involved. 

“But,  unworthy  products  that 
slip  through  the  back  door  and 
infiltrate  your  advertising  col¬ 
umns  only  because  of  a  subsidy, 
rarely  go  out  through  the  front 
door,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  urged  mer¬ 
chants  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  co-op  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  by  thoroughly  analyzing 
the  performance  of  previous 
ads. 

“Haul  out  the  scrapbooks  of 
every  co-op  ad  the  store  ran 
over  the  past  year,”  he  advised, 
“and  examine  each  for  its  spe¬ 
cific  long-comings  and  short¬ 
comings  and  for  its  recorded 
sales  results.  .  .  .  Out  of  such 
a  study,  we  might  find  the  germ 
and  shape  of  a  policy,  one  that 


would  make  co-op  advertising 
more  productive  and  protect  its 
vital  imiwrtance  to  our  own 
budget.” 

Every  ad,  he  .said,  should  have 
a  fairly  precise  goal:  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  develop  a  new  line;  to 
.'•trengthen  an  old  line;  to  meet 
a  “raid”  by  comi)etition ;  to  ex¬ 
pand  a  dei)artment’s  assort¬ 
ments;  to  promote  a  special 
event;  or  other  goals. 

Mr.  Tannenbaum  suggested 
to  manufacturers  that  they  plan 
“one  or  two  major  events  per 
year  to  be  staged  by  at  least 
one  energetic  major  store  in 
each  major  trading  area  (with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  later  coopera¬ 
tion  with  all  other  representa¬ 
tive  stores),  and  in  coojjeration, 
if  practical,  with  a  major  activi¬ 
ty  of  the  community.” 

A  special  “award  of  achieve¬ 
ment,”  conferred  in  recognition 
of  his  work  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  advertising,  was 
presented  to  Edward  F.  Engle, 
manager,  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion,  NRMA,  by  Mr.  Lipscomb 
in  behalf  of  the  daily  newspa- 
l)ers  of  America. 

Neglect  Smull-Spaee 

Most  stores,  large  and  .small, 
are  neglecting  their  small-space 
advertising,  according  to  Herb¬ 
ert  Greenw'ald,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  for  retailers  and 
one-time  art  director  for  Macy’s, 
New  York  and  Gimbels. 

These  stores  are  .skimping  on 
their  creativity  and  imagination 
in  preparing  12  inch,  14  inch  or 
18  inch  ads,  said  Mr.  Greenwald. 

“Our  analysis  of  small  space 
adv’ertising  from  almost  150 
newspapers,  showed  too  many  ad 
people  don’t  work  hard  enough 
to  make  their  small  space  units 
work  even  harder  for  the  store,” 
he  continued. 

“What  we  saw  was  mediocrity 
.  .  .  with  little  or  no  evidence 
that  these  stores  made  full  use 
of  the  high  calibre  creativity 
that  went  into  larger  ads.” 

In  addition,  these  ads  are 
produced  without  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  other  competi¬ 
tive  ads  that  usually  go  to  make 
up  a  page  of  small-space  units, 
Mr.  Greenwald  pointed  out. 

This  aggressive  environment, 
according  to  the  consultant,  is  a 
significant  factor  in  determining 
what  are  the  best  advertising 
techniques  for  doing  a  big 
advertising  job  in  small  space. 

Using  slides,  Mr.  Greenwald 


illustrated  a  creative  progiam 
retailers  should  apply  to  their 
small  space  ad  units.  He  based 
these  recommendations  on  the 
concept  that  the  small-space  ad 
is  in  a  visual  war  with  its 
neighbors  on  the  page. 

Often  these  neighbors  are 
other  small  ads  similar  in  size, 
he  noted.  Frequently  the  neigh- 
lx>r  is  a  larger  ad  run  by  a  large 
store. 

“The  methods  we  propose  will 
apply  to  either  situation,”  said 
Mr.  Greenwald. 

The  tactics  and  strategy  |)re- 
sented  were  made  up  of  two 
lihases:  defense  of  the  ad  by 
means  of  various  “walling-off” 
treatments  to  keep  the  visual 
competition  away  from  the 
.store’s  advertising. 

The  attack  phase  of  the  .strat¬ 
egy,  to  capture  the  readers’ 
attention,  consisted  of  use  of 
large  dominant  art  treatments, 
plus  layout  movement  toward 
the  center  of  the  ad  unit,  rather 
than  away  from  the  central  area 
of  the  space. 

The  use  of  extra  enlargement 
of  a  word  or  store  name  was  also 
submitted  as  a  dramatic  tech¬ 
nique  to  get  the  reader’s  eye. 

Mr  Greenwald  emphasized 
the  importance  of  using  the  Ijest 
talent,  the  best  thinking  in 
preparing  small  space  ads. 

“This  important  space  must 
not  be  given  to  the  lowest  man 
on  the  creative  totem  iwle.  The 
ads  that  go  into  small  space 
must  not  be  ‘knocked  off’  l)etween 
phone  calls.  The  cost,  per  line  or 
per  inch  is  no  less  for  a  .small 
sized  unit.  Often,  it  costs  more. 

Definite  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  newspaper  page  make¬ 
up  were  offered  by  O.  William 
Spoor,  publicity  director  of 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

He  charged  that  a  lot  of  the 
advertising  that  would  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  objectionable  because  it 
does  not  add  to  the  appearance 
and  readability  of  the  newspaper 
“is  actually  created  by  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.” 

“In  spite  of  the  tall  figures 
quoted  in  the  increase  of  news¬ 
paper  coverage  and  in  the 
increase  of  advertising  space 
purchased,”  Mr.  Spoor  said,  “the 
actual  product  has  not  improved 
its  physical  appearance  in 
years.” 

He  recommended  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  Adoption  of  the  single 
pyramid  pattern  of  make-up  on 
all  display  advertising  pages. 

•  That  the  make-up  man  see 
a  package  of  whatever  proofs 
are  available  at  the  time  he  puts 
each  page  together. 

•  Adoption  of  firm  rules  and 
regulations  that  will  improve 
the  appearance  and  readability 
of  the  newspaper. 
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buying  income  (a  high  $8,035  per  Cuyahoga 


County  family)  based  on  a  staunch  and  well 


diversified  industry.  This  is  the  market  that 


produces  retail  sales  larger  than  those  of  any 


one  of  38  entire  states.  It’s  an  easy  market  to 


reach  and  sell  for  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a  direct 


line  to  the  families  who  spend  for  everything. 


$4,373,596,000  RETA 
larger  than  any  one  of  38  en' 


only  The  PLAIN  DEALER 


METROPOLITAN  CLEVELAND 
ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


sells  the  ENTIRE  Cleveland  Market 


6TH  IN  AMERICA  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


Repre$enled  by  Cre$mtr  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francuco,  Lot  Angelet.  Member  ol  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine 
Network.  Eastern  Retort,  Ttavel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co,,  420  Lexington  Ave,,  N.Y.  •  9S0I  Collins  Ave,,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla. 


AD  AGENCIES! 


Weir  Places  Print  Ad 
Over  TV  for  Fashions 


The  use  of  television  by  soft 
goods  advertisers  was  raised  last 
week  by  Walter  Weir,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Donahue  &  Coe,  who  won¬ 
dered  “if  the  broadcast  medium, 
specifically  television,  will  ever 
be  as  effective  as  the  print  med¬ 
ium.” 

Addressing  a  luncheon  of  the 
Textile  Group,  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  Mr.  Weir 
allowed  a  “maybe”  for  use  of 
TV  for  male  fashions  but  not  for 
female  fashions. 

“Female  shoppers  require 
more  time  than  the  television 
rules  allow,”  he  said.  “As  any 
sales  girl  can  tell  you,  the  male 
shopper  for  any  fashion  article 
consumes  a  tenth  of  the  time  a 
female  shopper  does.  At  least 
the  pidnted  page  gives  her  the 
opportunity  to  get  interested,  to 
lose  interest,  to  look  elsewhere 
and  to  come  back.  This  is  not 
possible  on  television  —  imless 
and  until  a  home  tape  device  be¬ 
comes  accessible,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  several  are  on  the  way.  In 
addition,  of  course,  you  can’t 
tear  a  television  commercial  off 
the  screen  and  save  it.  A  tape 
device  would  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  too,”  Mr.  Weir  said. 

Budgets  'Niggardly' 

The  agency  executive  charged 
that  in  no  industry  so  large  as 
soft  goods  “is  the  average  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  so  nig¬ 
gardly.”  He  excluded  the  fibre 
producers  and  said,  “The  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  fibre  producers  . . . 
has  encouraged  those  with  end 
products  to  do  even  less  adver¬ 
tising  on  their  own  and,  in¬ 
stead,  to  depend  on  what  the 
fibre  producers  do  for  them,” 
Mr.  Weir  said. 


In  view  of  the  small  budgets 
of  soft  goods  advertisers  and 
their  tendency  to  use  advertising 
as  a  mere  tool  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  he  deplore<l  the  tendency 
to  copy  and  imitate  successful 
campaigns  with  the  same  alac¬ 
rity  that  manufacturers  coi)y 
succesful  apparel.  Mr.  Weir 
claimed  that  fashion  advertising 
suffers  from  both  illustrative 
and  copy  cliches  and  hence  lacks 
individuality,  which  is  needed 
for  building  brand  recognition. 
♦  ♦  * 

GREY  RE.4IJGNS  TOP  BRAS.S 

Grey  Adv'ertising,  Inc.  has 
realigned  its  top  executive  team. 
Involved  in  the  shifts  are:  Herb¬ 
ert  D.  Strauss,  an  executive  vice- 
president,  has  been  electe<l  presi¬ 
dent.  Arthur  C.  Fatt,  who  has 
been  president,  becomes  board 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Lawrence  Valenstein, 
who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  board 
chairman,  will  continue  to  sei^  e 
as  executive  committee  chair¬ 
man. 

The  trio  have  one  thing  in 
common  —  their  entire  agency 
experience  has  been  with  Gi’ey: 
ilr.  Valenstein  was  the  founder- 
president  of  the  agency  in  ILUT, 
and  Mr.  Fatt  started  with  the 
company  as  an  office  boy  40 
years  ago.  Mr.  Strauss  has  22 
years  with  the  agency,  which 
now  bills  at  the  rate  of  58  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

*  *  * 

AGENCY.MAN  NOVi  REP 

Ed.  Campion,  formerly  of 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  New  York  sales 
manager  of  the  Wallace  Witmer 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives. 


April  Color  Linage 
Hit  16  Million  Lines 

ROP  newspaper  color  for 
April  hit  16,130,592  lines,  up 
421,191  lines,  or  2.7%,  over  the 
15,709,401  lines  recorded  in 
April  of  last  year,  according  to 
the  Hoe  Report  on  ROP  Color 
prepared  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Color  linage  for  the  year  to 
date  totaled  54,745,001,  up  7.9%. 

Use  of  ROP  color  by  the  auto- 
motiv’e  industry  showed  a  32.7% 
loss  in  April  1961  over  April 
1960. 

L&M  cigarets  walked-off  with 
top  honors  and  628,986  lines  of 
color  advertising  in  April  after 
hav'ing  been  absent  from  the  top 
advertisers  list  since  1959. 

• 

Apply  Marketing 
Concept:  Pitzer 

Brainerd,  Minn. 

Newspapers  were  urged  this 
week  to  “apply  the  modern 
marketing  concept  in  selling 
advertising  by  becoming  cus¬ 
tomer  oriented,  but  not  customer 
dominated  to  the  extent  of 
lowering  profits,”  by  Fred  W. 
Pitzer,  vicepresident  and  nation¬ 
al  sales  director  of  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.,  and  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Speaking  to  the  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  here, 
Mr.  Pitzer  emphasized  new  hori¬ 
zons  of  new'spaper  sales  motiva¬ 
tions;  the  importance  of  selling 
newspaper  color  advertising 
values  compared  to  other  media 
color  advertising  —  instead  of 
against  newspaper  black  and 
white;  the  believability  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising;  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  uniformity  in  rate 
incentive  structures. 

Mr.  Pitzer  said  that  good 
research  is  needed  in  selling  the 
newspaper  product  and  not  only 
the  price  “because  a  newspaper 
salesman  must  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  and  predict  the  effects 
of  continuity  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

He  also  stressed  the  value  of 
newspaper  group  selling  and 
selling  the  “total  newspaper 
market,  instead  of  only  the  city 
area.” 

• 

Joins  Kelly>Smitli 

Patrick  Shannon,  recently 
Pacific  region  public  relations 
manager  for  Air  France  and 
formerly  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  sales 
staff  of  Kelly-Smith  Company, 
newspaper  representatives. 
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Phila.  Bulletin 
Lifts  Liquor  Ban 

PHILADELI'UIA 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
now  accepting  liquor  and  wine 
advertising. 

With  no  public  announcement 
or  notice,  the  Bulletin  l)egan  to 
publish  liquor  copy  on  June  21. 
Three  liquor  ads  appeared  on 
the  sports  pages. 

Now  that  the  ban  on  whisky 
ads  has  been  lifted,  the  Bulletin 
will  also  accept  advertising  for 
cocktail  and  highball  mixes.  The 
paper’s  ban  has  not  applied  to 
beer  ads. 

The  decision  to  lift  the  prohi¬ 
bition  on  liquor  advertising, 
according  to  Harry  Keller,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  was 
influenced  by  the  recent  over¬ 
whelming  vote  on  the  part  of 
Philadelphians  to  abolish  the 
Blue  Laws  which  forbade  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  city  on  Sunday. 

The  fact  that  the  Bulletin  was 
the  only  one  of  the  five  Million 
Market  Newspapers  group  not 
to  carry  liquor  advertising  was 
a  factor  in  the  decision. 

Distillers  and  agencies  acted 
quickly  once  the  decision  to 
permit  liquor  advertising  in  the 
Bulletin  became  known.  It  was 
officially  announced  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  on  the  19th 
and  announcements  of  engraved 
white  cards  were  sent  to  a 
selected  group  of  agencies  and 
distillers. 

Charles  W.  Detweiler,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Bulletin, 
told  E&P  that  some  liquor 
advertisers  have  scheduled  ROP 
color  ads  to  run  this  week. 

• 

W.  L.  Shields  Heads 
Boston  AANR  Chapter 

Boston 

Warren  L.  Shields  of  Johnson, 
Kent,  Gavin  &  Binding,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Other  officers  elected  this  week 
are:  James  F.  Murphy,  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  ;  Frank  Stevens,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Bulletin- Journal,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  James  Inglis,  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency,  Inc., 
secretary. 

• 

Heads  Market  Group 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Richard  F.  Kennedy,  Wauke¬ 
gan  News-Sun,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  succeeding  Harold 
Swanson,  Rock  Island  Argus 
and  Moline  Dispatch,  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  recently. 
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NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 


Construction  and  improvement  of  state  highways  within  San  Diego  County  will  total  an  estimated 
$43  million*  this  fiscal  year,  another  indication  of  San  Diego's  expanding  economy.  Reach  this 
fast-moving  market  through  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion  exceeds  200,000  (228,437  ABC  9/30/60).  'Economic  Research  Department,  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

^Iic  llicga  Union  I  Evehmg  Tribune 


‘‘The  Ring  of  Truth” 


Mewspa{2&cs 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS:  15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
covering  San  Diego,  California— Greater  Los  Angeles— 
Springfield,  Illinois— and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the 
Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS: 


Norge  Plans  Record 
Newspaper  Drive 


Chicago 

Tlie  largest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Keyes, 
Madden  &  Jones)  in  Norge  his¬ 
tory  w'ill  support  a  unique  serv¬ 
icing  story  behind  newly-intro¬ 
duced  automatic  washers  and 
clothes  dryers. 

Starting  Aug.  15  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  November, 
Norge  will  run  1,232  newspaper 
ads,  14  in  each  of  88  national 
markets,  according  to  Jack  S. 
Pettersen,  director  of  marketing 
for  the  Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.  Ads  by  local  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  will  expand 
the  total  by  several  thousand 
more,  Mr.  Pettersen  added. 

“This  record  advertising  is 
built  around  one  seven-column, 
one  1400-line,  and  10,  1200-line 
ads,  all  of  which  headline  the 
Norge  ‘Service-Simple’  automat¬ 
ic  washer,”  he  .said.  The  ad 
carries  an  editorial  type  of  policy 
statement  by  Judson  S.  Sayre, 
Norge  board  chairman,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  frankly  the  service  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  appliance  industry. 

In  a  letter  to  distributors,  Mr. 
Pettersen  said  that  the  campaign 
also  is  intended  to  tell  the  .story 
of  the  “triple  Norge  break¬ 
through,”  including  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  coin-operated  dry 
cleaning  and  thermoelectric 
refrigeration. 

“Norge  washer  and  dryer 
linage  for  the  last  half  of  1961 
should  put  us  in  first  place  in 
the  industry  in  total  linage,  and 
we  all  know  that  strong  news¬ 
paper  linage  is  one  of  the  most 
important  single  factors  in  suc¬ 
cessful  appliance  selling,”  Mr. 
Pettersen  wrote. 


LIBERTY  MLTl  AL  AD.S 

Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  used  large-space  inser¬ 
tions  (via  BBDO)  in  12  dailies 
and  10  weeklies  in  Massachusetts 
on  the  Thursday  and  Friday 
before  the  Fourth  of  July  week¬ 
end  to  caution  car  owmers  to 
drive  carefully. 

The  ads  ranged  in  size  from 
1000  to  2400  lines  (see  cut)  and 
appeared  in  weeklies  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  in  dailies  on  Friday. 

Dailies  scheduled  were  the 
Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Boston  Record- Ameri¬ 
can,  Lynn  Item  Telegram-News, 
Fall  River  Herald  News,  New 
Bedford  Standard  Times,  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times,  Fitch¬ 


burg  Sentinel,  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  Springfield  Union 
\U>ws,  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle, 
and  the  Framingham  News. 

Weeklies  scheduletl  were  the 
Wellesley  Townsman,  Sudbury 
Citizen,  Natick  Bulletin,  Natick 
Herald,  Chelmsford  Newsweekly, 
Needham  Chronicle,  Needham 
Times,  Dedham  Transcript,  .An¬ 


dover  Townsman,  and  the  Way- 
land  Town  Crier. 

The  special  campaign  was  part 
of  Liberty  Mutual’s  nationwide 
program  now  underway  to  warn 
the  nation  of  the  “if-only” 
driver  —  the  driver  who  could 
nave  avoided  an  accident  if  only 
he  had  acted,  or  reacted,  as  he 
should.  The  ad  series  grew  out 
of  findings  by  Liberty  Mutual 
traffic  engineers  that  nearly  all 
traffic  accidents  can  be  avoided 
if  only  drivers  w'ould  be  prudent. 

Both  the  national  program  and 
the  July  4  special  comprise 
Liberty  Mutual’s  latest  entry  in 
a  quarter-century  of  “good 
cause”  advertising.  Predecessor 
campaigns  included  a  “seventh 
column”  program  during  World 
War  II  dedicated  to  combatting 
production-slowing  accidents;  a 
traffic  safety  program  to  teach 
traffic  care  to  youngsters;  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  programs,  often 
as  tie-ins  with  state  police,  aimed 
at  cautioning  drivers  over  long 
holiday  weekends;  and  a  recent 
“protection-in-depth”  series 
aimed  at  cutting  down  accidents 
in  plants. 


CAMPAIGN  ROL>DLP 

•  International  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  will  use  a  saturation  ad 
campaign  (via  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.)  in  newspapers  in 


more  than  20  mid-western  cities 
next  September  to  introduce  its 
first  line  of  stainless  steel 
flatware. 

•  *  * 

•  ‘20th  Centurj'  -  Fox  will 

spend  $100,000  of  an  elalwrate 
ad  budget  on  ads  which  will  not 
contain  the  name  of  the  film  in 
question  —  “Francis  of  .Assisi.” 
The  campaign  will  consist  of  one 
and  two  column  ads  utilizing 
only  the  picture’s  symbol:  a 
mailed  fi.st  holding  a  sword 
cro.ssed  against  a  hand-held 
crucifix.  The  campaign  will  also 
feature  off  -  amusement  page 
newspajier  ads,  plus  magazine 
and  radio-TV  buys. 


ANPA  Unit  Meets 
Movie  Ad  Execs 

•As  a  result  of  comment  from 
many  members  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation,  a  committee  of  the 
.ANP.A  lioard  of  directors  met 
June  19  with  representatives  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America  to  discuss  ways  of 
improving  the  quality  of  movie 
advertising  prepared  for  news- 
pa{)ers  by  producers  for  local 
exhibitors  throughout  the  U.S. 

According  to  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  general  manager,  an 
exchange  of  information  took 
place  on  the  common  problems 
of  the  motion  picture  industrj' 
and  new'spapers  on  preparation, 
processing  and  publishing  of 
movie  ad  copy  and  artwork.  The 
ANPA  committee  emphasized 
that  all  decisions  concerning  ad¬ 
vertising  rest  with  each  individ¬ 
ual  new’spaper. 

The  two  groups  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  future  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  warrant. 

Representing  ANPA  were 
Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier;  Gene 
Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News; 
Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star;  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Representing  M  P  A  A  w’ere 
Martin  S.  Davis  (Paramount), 
chairman  of  the  MPA  A  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publicity  Directors 
Committee;  Dan  Terrell,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Metro-(3old- 
wyn-Mayer;  Gordon  White,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Advertising  Code 
Administration  of  MPAA;  and 
Taylor  Mills,  director  of  public 
relations  of  MPAA. 

• 

2  Join  Allen-Klapp 

John  Nielson,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  joined  the 
New  York  office  of  Allen-Klapp 
Company.  Edward  Epps  Jr.  has 
been  added  to  A-K’s  Chicago 
office. 


12  Ad  Execs 
Join  in  Unique 
Ad  Service 

Formation  of  the  Advertising 
Review  Counsel  to  work  with 
agency,  advertiser  or  ad  medium 
in  groups  of  six  at  a  fee  of 
$1500  a  day,  was  announced 
last  week. 

Founders  are  12  experienced 
but  “prematurely  retired”  adver¬ 
tising  men: 

Sherman  Hoyt,  former  ac¬ 
count  c‘xecutive  at  BBDO  and 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  now 
operating  his  owm  Personnel 
Counseling  Service,  and  business 
manager  and  secretarj’  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Review  Counsel. 

PcabcNiy,  Bell 

Fred  Barrett,  former  media 
director  at  BBDO;  Franklin 
Bell,  28  years  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and  now 
affiliated  with  Daniel  &  Charles, 
Inc.,  as  a  member  of  the  agency’s 
marketing  Iward;  John  Breen, 
23  years  executive  vicepresident 
of  Raymond  Loewj^’s  industrial 
design  firm;  Ken  Dyke,  former 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  vice- 
president  and  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Y&R;  Stuart  Peabody, 
33  years  ad  director  of  the 
Borclen  Company,  and  now  affili¬ 
ated  with  Daniel  &  Charles, 
Inc.,  as  a  member  of  the  agency’s 
marketing  board. 

Other  founders  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Counsel  are: 

Bob  Wilson,  creative  man 
most  recently  with  Leo  Burnett 
Co.;  Sam  Sutter,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  creative  director  at  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.;  Harry 
Hahn,  for  many  years  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  McGraw-Hill’s 
Electrical  Merchandising ;  Ray 
Haun,  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  grocery  merchandising,  for 
This  Week  magazine;  Ralph 
Head,  former  head  of  marketing 
at  BBDO  and  now  president  of 
Ralph  Head  Affiliates;  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Jones,  who  will  shortly 
retire  as  vicepresident  and  sen¬ 
ior  account  man  at  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  Inc. 

“All  12  men  are  now  active 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
industry,”  Mr.  Hoyt  said.  “We 
feel  that  we  have  a  unique  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  to  the  commu¬ 
nications  field  in  gathering  all 
this  talent  together  for  a  group 
service.” 

While  ARC  intends  to  operate 
on  the  basis  of  plans  review  only 
and  will  not  endeavor  to  imple¬ 
ment  or  perform  functions  sug¬ 
gested  in  its  findings,  it  will 
recommend  specialists  to  carry 
them  out,  Mr.  Hoyt  said. 
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"Excellent  feature.  Good  reaction 
from  readers  and  staff." 

Son  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 

"One  of  the  top  comics  of  its  type. 
We  get  a  big  bang  out  of  it — and 
hope  our  readers  do  the  same." 

Austin,  Tex.,  American-Statesman 

"We  —  and  our  readers  —  like  it 
tremendously." 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Journal 

"It's  tops.  We  use  it  to  lead  our 
Tab  Poge  2— our  wire  poge." 

Fort  Worth,  Press 


'It's  terrific!" 


"It's  clever  ond  delightfully  enter- 
toining.  Just  about  'tops.'  " 

Decatur,  III.,  Herald  and  Review 

"Excellent  reader  response  here." 

Attleboro,  Mass.,  Sun 

"Ancestors  has  already  gained 
strong  readership." 

Springfield,  III.,  State  Journal 

"Best  new  panel  in  years.  Timely, 
really  humorous  and  with  good 
style." 

Dixon,  III.,  Evening  Telegraph 

"We  have  had  more  favorable 
comments  on  this  than  on  anything 
we've  taken  on  in  many  years. 
Apparently  it  meets  with  popular 
favor." 

Austin,  Minn.,  Daily  Herald 

"We  think  this  is  the  most  clever 
and  enjoyable  cartoon  on  the  mar> 
ket." 

Lead,  S.D.,  Call 

"We  are  pleased  with  reader  com¬ 
ments  received  thus  far." 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Post-Times 

"We've  used  it  from  start — like  it." 

Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal 


OUR  ANCESTORS 


WHAT  " 
THEY'RE 
SAYING 
ABOUT 


"No,  I  said  ONE  if  by  land  and  TWO  if  by  taa.  Try  not 
to  foul  it  up!" 


OUR  ANCESTORS 


NEA's  newest  daily  comic 
panel,  by  Quincy  (pen  name 
of  Richard  Q.  Yardley, 
editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun)  has  been  a 
smash  hit  from  the  very  start. 

Only  three  months  old. 

Our  Ancestors  already  has 
a  list  of  420  newspapers. 

This  is  real  acceptance! 

Daily  2-column  panel  .  .  .  One  of 
15  strong  comic  attractions  in 
the  NEA  Full  Service  .  .  .  We'll 
be  happy  to  send  proofs! 


Newspaper  Enterpr/se 


Association 


1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Food  Copy 
In  West  Wins 
Color  Cash 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Food  copy  captured  top 
awards  in  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West’s 
newspaper  color  competitions 
announced  here  June  28  near 
the  close  of  the  AAW’s  annual 
convention. 

Telephone,  airline  and  shop¬ 
ping  center  advertisers  shared 
top  black  and  white  honors. 

Winners  in  the  dailies’  events 
received  cash  awards  from  a 
trust  fund  set  up  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  first  prize  for  ROP  color 
in  the  general  advertising  divi¬ 
sion  went  to  Scudder  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  for  copy  prepare<l  by  Camj)- 
bell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
captioned  “Wampum’s  Here.” 

Runners  L'p 

Top  runners  up  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  were  “Minute-Steak 
Stew”  copy  prepared  for  Hunt 
Foods  by  Young  &  Rubicam,  Los 
Angeles,  and  to  Olympia  Brew¬ 
ing  Company  copy  released  by 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner’s  Seattle  office. 

Top  prize  for  newspaper  color 
supplement  copy  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corp.’s  “Crunchy 
bread,  good  beef”  copy  prepared 
by  McCann-Erickson’s  San 
Francisco  office. 

C  and  H  Sugar  copy  by  Honig- 
Cooper  &  Harrington,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  California  Chemical 
Company’s  Ortho  Division  ad¬ 
vertising  by  McCann-Erickson 
placed  second  and  third  in  the 
color  supplement  award  listing. 


MORE 


NEWSPAPERS  USE 


METRO 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

THAN  ALL  OTHER 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 


BECAUSE 


.  .  .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  newspapers 
sell  MORE  advertising. 


30  Madison  Ave. 
IflCIttU  New  York,  N.  Y 


Pacific  Telephone  took  top 
black  and  white  honors  among 
general  advertisers  using  more 
than  640  lines  with  an  entry  by 
BBDO.  Qantas  Empire  Airways’ 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  copy  and 
Bank  of  America’s  Johnson  & 
Lewis  copy  were  runners  up. 

640-1. ine  Winner* 

Western  Airlines  was  first  in 
the  under  640-line  division  with 
a  BBDO  entry.  Sicks’s  Rainier 
Brewing  release  by  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  and  Pasadena  Pepper 
Mill’s  advertising  by  D.  Herman 
.Advertising  were  runners  up. 

Top  retailing  ad  award  in  the 
under-75,000  division  went  to 
Hillsdale  Shopping  Center  for  an 
ad  prepared  by  The  Early  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Showlx)at  Trans¬ 
portation’s  Wank  &  Court  & 
Lee  entry  and  Reno’s  Holiday 
Hotel  ad  by  Becker  &  Mueller, 
San  Francisco,  were  runnersup. 

A  May  Co.  ad  on  opening  of 
a  Mission  Valley  shop  was  first 
in  the  copy  from  cities  ov'er 
75,000  in  pojjulation.  Copy  pre¬ 
pared  under  direction  of  the  May 
Company’s  advertising  manager, 
.Maggie  Pexton  Murray,  also 
took  second.  Frederic  &  Nelson, 
Seattle,  was  third  with  an  entry 
produced  by  F&N’s  advertising 
.staff. 

Hunt  Foods  w’on  Editou  & 
Pi  blisiier’s  full-color  creativity 
award  announced  last  Sept.  24 
and  California  Packing,  color 
supplement  winner,  won  tlie 
same  Editor  &  Publisher 
trophy  in  1959. 


.4(1  Careers  Booklet 

A  fourth  edition  of  the  bookkd 
“The  .Adv'ertising  Business  and 
Its  Career  Opportunities,”  has 
been  rew-ritten  by  Otto  Kleppner, 
president.  The  Kleppner  Com¬ 
pany,  and  distributed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  to  schools  and 
colleges.  Single  copies  are  furn¬ 
ished  free  by  4-A  on  request. 
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when  making 
your  largest 
single  buying 
decision  — 
new  presses 


Equal  Rates 
Given  Credit 
For  Ad  Gains 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Three  years  ago  the  Wisconsin 
Ilapids  Tribune  eliminated 
“national”  and  “local”  from  its 
advertising  rate  card  vocabulary 
and  adopted  a  “one-set-of-rules- 
for-all”  policy. 

Now,  .says  Richard  A.  Davis, 
advertising  director,  the  Tribune 
can  point  to  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  both  national  linage 
and  revenue  figures  from  the 
low  mark  in  1958.  And,  he 
reports,  a  neighbor  newspaper 
has  enjoyed  similar  experience. 

The  Tribune  linage  low  was 
314,734  lines  in  1958.  This 
moved  up  to  383,432  lines  in 
1959  and  reached  419,258  lines 
in  1960. 

“In  numbers,”  Mr.  Davis  .said, 
“we  have  not  had  too  many 
accounts  operating  on  a  contract 
basis.  They  would,  however,  ac¬ 
count  for  a  good  percentage  of 
the  linage  and,  in  practically 
every  case,  the  contract  oppor¬ 
tunity  resulted  in  attracting 
new  business,  an  expanded 
schedule,  or  its  preser\'ation  in 
the  face  of  across-the-lx)ard.s 
cancellations.  These  things,  to 
us,  ‘make  dollars  and  sense’.” 

He  emphasized  that  to  go  into 
such  a  propp'am  in  many  cases 
would  require  a  complete  over¬ 
haul  of  a  newspaper’s  rate  struc¬ 
ture  or  philosophy. 

“We  also  are  aware  that 
‘Ijogus’  requirements  in  .some 
shops,  commissions  and  other 
selling  costs  and  various  situa¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  competition 
may  be  complicating  factors,” 
Mr.  Davis  said. 

“We  concluded  that  rates 
should  not  be  governed  by  the 
origin  or  nature  of  advertising 
copy  and  that  we  would  offer 
incentive  contract  rates  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  shoemaker  up  the 
street,”  Mr.  Davis  said. 

More  Monies  for  Paper 

“We  embarked  on  the  theory 
that  in  the  encouragement  of 
more  insertions,  or  more  domin¬ 
ant  ads,  the  additional  promo¬ 
tional  space  would  result  in  more 
sales  for  the  advertiser  and 
assure  more  monies  for  our 
market  and  the  Tribune  in  sub¬ 
sequent  campaign  budgets.” 

According  to  Mr,  Davis, 
studies  and  observations  dictated 
that  wide-spread  differences  be¬ 
tween  national  and  local  rates 
and  the  reservation  of  discounts 
to  local  advertisers  made  for 
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major  and  justifiable  complaints 
against  newspapers. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  narrow¬ 
ing  or  ultimate  elimination  of 
the  differential  and  making  fre¬ 
quency  and/or  volume  rate  in¬ 
ducements  available  to  national 
advertisers  would  improve  rela¬ 
tions  considerably  among  news¬ 
papers’  advertising  agencies  and 
their  clients,”  Mr.  Davis  said, 
adding,  “It  was  also  felt  this 
would  counteract  the  discounts 
and  ‘gimmicks’  employed  by 
competitive  media  as  sales 
weapons.” 

Nu  Harassment 

He  said  this  approach  also 
relieved  the  Tribune  of  some 
merchandising  harassment  inas¬ 
much  as  the  paper  determined 
the  national  advertiser  could  not 
expect  anything  in  this  vein 
beyond  what  the  Tribune  would 
normally  do  for  a  local  account. 

“Because  Wisconsin  Rapids  is 
but  one,  and  far  down  the  list 
insofar  as  market  importance  is 
concerned,  we  did  not  look  to  set 
the  advertising  world  on  fire,” 
Mr.  Davis  said.  “However,  on 
personal  agency  and  manufac¬ 
turer  calls  in  Milwaukee,  Madi¬ 
son,  Minneapolis,  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  we  were  warmly  re¬ 
ceived — and  well  remembered.” 


^Reasonable’  Key 
To  Co-op  Money 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  a  decision  giving  more 
freedom  in  allocating  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  money,  ruled  last  week 
that  food  chains  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  spend  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  exclusively  in  meas¬ 
ured  media. 

The  commission,  in  a  decision 
involving  the  use  of  co-op  money 
obtained  by  Giant  Food  Inc., 
here,  said  the  Robinson- Patman 
Act  prohibits  payments  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  cost  or  value,  but 
does  not  interfere  with  allow¬ 
ances  which  bear  “a  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  services  being 
rendered.” 

The  case  goes  back  to  1955 
when  the  chain  staged  a  19th 
anniversary  sale.  At  the  time 
it  had  28  stores  doing  a  $60,000,- 
000  volume.  FTC  said  150  sup¬ 
pliers  were  induced  to  contribute 
$37,875,  of  which  $16,072  was 
spent  for  newspaper  ads  fea¬ 
turing  products  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors.  An  additional  $11,060  was 
spent  for  newspaper  ads  and 
$6,872  for  radio-TV  spots  which 
publicized  Giant  and  its  own 
private  brands,  as  well  as  prod¬ 
ucts  of  suppliers  who  did  not 
contribute,  the  FTC  said. 
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TSEWSpowe*" 

moves  people 

to  bring  yn® 
Sales^ 


Greater 


Because  of  its  great  power 
to  make  people  buy  goods, 


Buffalo  Evening  News  retail  display  advertising  last  year  amounted 
to  nearly  a  MILLION  and  a  QUARTER  lines  more  than  the  total  of 

such  linage  in  the  morning  and  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

The  buyers  of  this  space  know  by  experience  that  NEWSpower  builds  sales,  espe¬ 
cially  in  home  purchases  where  brand  recognitions  are  most  important.  In  department 
store  advertising,  The  News  led  by  nearly  900,000  lines,  in  appliances  by  more  than 
600,000  lines,  in  drugstores  by  over  a  half-million  lines  and  by  over  a  quarter-million 
lines  in  grocery  store  advertising. 

NEWSpower  has  its  source  in  the  greater  influence  of  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
with  its  readers  and  its  more  complete  coverage  of  the  homes  with  superior  purchasing 
power  in  the  great  Buffalo  Market.  Write  for  the  brochure  "NEWSpower”,  or  ask  your 
Kelly-Smith  man. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 
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GOLDEN  DOZEN  V11.I961 

Top  Agency  Man  Sees 
Billion  in  Classified 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  billion  dollars  a  year  in¬ 
vested  in  newspaper  classified 
advertising  is  predicted  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Miller,  president,  Miller  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Mr.  Miller  checked  his  esti¬ 
mate  with  Daniel  Lionel,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  writer 
of  the  classified  ad  column  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Lionel 
said  Charles  Horn,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  in  Phoe¬ 
nix  last  week,  reveal^  volume 
had  reached  $803,000,000  in 
1960  and  should  go  to  $1,600,- 
000,000  by  1970. 

“I  sincerely  believe  the  po¬ 
tential  is  much  greater  than 
that,”  Mr.  Miller  said.  “It  now 
represents  about  22%  of  the 
total  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
come.  It  is  so  powerful  in  get¬ 
ting  fast  results  that  it  cannot 
help  but  grow  even  faster  than 
it  has  in  the  past. 

Vnderrate  Force 


ANPA,  are  placed  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  That  means  that  it 
is  a  mass  medium  with  a  unique 
feature  that  it  shares  with  no 
other  form  of  advertising  — 
audience  participation.” 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Miller 
started  the  National  Newspaper 
Classified  Network.  His  goal 
was  to  convince  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  of  the  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  page.  He  got  more  than  300 
newspapers  interested  in  the 
plan  which  called  for  a  special 
commission  of  27%%  to  enable 
him  to  pay  the  agency  commis¬ 
sion  on  national  classified  ads. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  his  agency  and  its  demands 
on  his  time  he  had  to  give  up 
the  network  idea.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  he  expects  to  revive  it 
someday,  perhaps  as  a  business 
for  one  of  his  three  sons. 

Sydicated  Ser\’ice 

In  1956  Mr.  Miller  started  a 
syndicated  classified  advertising 
ser\'ice,  which,  after  continuing 


“I  once  thought  we  would  be 
really  big  if  we  ever  got  to 
$500,000  in  billings  a  year,”  Mr. 
Miller  recalled.  “Now  billings 
are  $5,600,000  a  year  and  we 
have  set  a  goal  of  $10,000,000 
in  two  years. 

“As  we  grow  we  intend  to 
remain  a  large  agency  with 
a  small  agency’s  will  to  serv'e.” 

Billings  in  Papers 

Business  now  handled  by  the 
Miller  Advertising  Agency  is 
diversified,  whereas  once  it  was 
almost  all  classified.  Presently 
80%  of  the  billing  is  invested 
in  newspaper  space,  20%  in 
classified.  All  advertising  pre¬ 
pared  and  placed  by  the  agency, 
according  to  its  president,  is 
designed  to  produce  immediate 
results  for  its  500  clients  rang¬ 
ing  in  billing  from  $2  a  month 
to  $300,000  a  year.  One  client, 
expected  to  resume  again  soon, 
had  an  appropriation  of  $750,- 
000  a  year. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the 
business  is  in  the  real  estate 
and  automobile  dealer  fields. 
Both  these  classifications  are 
leading  to  substantial  national 
advertising  clients,  such  as 
Arbor  Homes,  a  prefabricated 
home  builder,  Borgward,  a  Ger¬ 
man  automobile,  the  N  i  s  s  a  n 
Motor  Company,  Japan,  maker 
of  the  Datsun,  a  compact  car 
in  the  price  range  of  the  West 
German  Volkswagen,  and  Daf, 
the  Dutch  automobile. 


Robert  Miller 


space.  Mr.  Miller  got  permission 
to  sublease  some  of  it. 

Now  the  agency  has  had  to 
take  additional  space  on  the 
floor  below  for  its  staff  of  about 
50  people  and  is  negotiating 
for  new  and  larger  quarters. 

The  Miller  office  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  usual  Madison 
Avenue  agency  that  strives  for 
show.  Instead  of  the  grey 
flannel  suit,  the  rolled-up  shirt 
sleeve  is  predominant.  In  one 
crowded  comer  as  many  as  400 
different  classified  ads  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  day,  ranging  in 
size  from  two  lines  to  a  full 


‘‘People  generally  underrate 
its  tremendous  force.  Even  some 
newspapers  do  not  give  it  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Often 
salesmen  are  broken  in  on  class¬ 
ified  and  go  on  to  display, 
whereas  the  reverse  order  in 
promotion  might  be  better  for 
the  newspapers  concerned. 

“I  have  grown  up  with  the 
type  of  business  that  insisted 
an  ad  must  produce  results  the 
day  it  apeared.  That’s  exactly 
what  classified  does.” 

Mr.  Miller  continued;  “A 
great  many  of  our  classified  ad 
clients  are  dependent  upon  a 
constant  stream  of  traffic  in 
their  places  of  business.  The 
ads  we  prepare  and  place  in 
newspapers  fulfill  this  demand. 

“The  theory  behind  classified 
success  is  simply  that  on  the 
classified  pages  of  newspapers 
the  buyer  is  seeking  the  seller, 
whereas  in  display  it  is  mostly 
a  case  of  the  seller  seeking  the 
buyer. 

Audience  Participation 

“People  look  to  classified  to 
fill  their  basic  needs  —  employ¬ 
ment,  shelter  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  About  30%  of  all  classified 
ads,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
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.success  he  sold  last  year  to  its 
general  manager.  It  is  now 
prospering  as  the  Maxim  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service. 

Miller  Advertising  Agency  it¬ 
self  was  established  42  years 
ago  by  Robert’s  father,  Samuel 
Miller,  then  a  classified  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  old  Netv  York  Amer¬ 
ican.  The  first  year  in  business 
the  agency  didn’t  net  as  much 
to  the  founder  as  he  had  made 
on  the  newspaper.  But  he  per¬ 
sisted  and  soon  achieved  success. 

The  elder  Miller  still  has  a 
hand  in  helping  to  run  the 
agency  as  does  his  wife  who  is 
treasurer  of  the  fimi  and  heads 
the  bookkeeping  department. 
Another  son,  Leonard,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

GruHn  with  Client 

The  agency  has  literally 
grown  with  its  clients.  Among 
accounts  are  many  firms  which 
started  from  scratch  and  today 
are  among  the  largest  in  their 
fields.  A  few  left  the  agency 
only  to  return  to  get  the  direct 
results  for  which  it  has  become 
noted. 

Before  Leonard  and  Robert 
joined  the  firm  in  1946,  billings 
were  about  $200,000  a  year. 
Since  then  they  have  increased 
by  50%  almost  every  year. 


“I  believe  that  some  day  our 
agency  will  be  recognized  and 
used  nationally  by  one  of  the 
big  American  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers,”  Mr.  Miller  said.  “We 
have  already  prepared  and 
placed  many  ads  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile  firms  on  the  opening  of 
new  dealerships. 

Make  Specific  Offer 

“In  our  used-car  ads  we  tr>’ 
always  to  get  dealers  to  give 
space  to  new  models.  We  have 
demonstrated  by  the  successful 
copy  we  have  prepared  for  auto 
dealers  that  we  definitely  know 
how  to  sell  automobiles.  What 
we  insist  upon  is  that  every  ad 
makes  a  specific  offer,  and  tells 
exactly  where  the  cars  can  be 
seen  and  bought. 

“Beginning  in  a  very  small 
way,  dealers  whose  advertising 
we  handle  have  become  among 
the  largest  in  the  field.  There 
have  been  cases  where  an  auto 
client  has  dropped  us  as  an 
agency,  but  within  a  few 
months  has  come  back,  because 
they  realized  we  knew  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Miller  Advertising  Agency 
moved  into  its  present  New 
York  office  10  years  ago.  Then 
its  staff  of  14  people  looked  lost 
in  what  seemed  like  acres  of 
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page.  In  another  section,  150 
display  ads  are  prepared  daily. 

• 

New  Type  Face 
Extends  Use  of 
Packless  Mats 

The  New  York  Times  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns  will 
have  a  new  look  starting  Mon¬ 
day,  July  3.  A  new,  sans-serif 
type  face  has  been  designed  for 
the  Times  by  the  Intertype 
Company.  It  is  a  5% -point  face, 
and  will  be  designated  as  Times 
Gothic. 

The  slightly  more  condensed 
Times  Gothic,  and  modified 
Futura  and  Vogue  type  faces  in 
10-point  to  24-point  sizes,  will 
permit  classified  ads  to  be  set  on 
a  9.9  pica  slug  instead  of  the 
current  10-pica  measure.  There 
will  be  no  loss  of  characters  per 
line,  however.  Neither  will  there 
be  any  reduction  of  column 
width  on  the  printed  page. 

The  change  in  type  makes  it 
practical  for  the  Times  to  extend 
its  use  of  “packless”  mats  to 
classified  advertising,  currently 
the  only  part  of  the  paper  that 
is  still  using  hand-packed  mats. 
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the  fact  that  you  can  change  each  plate  on  a  Hoe  Litliomaster  in  less  than 
20  seconds  means  that  web  fed  offset  Is  now  completely  practical,  even 
for  the  short-run  printer  and  publisher ...  quick  changeover  is  but  one  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Hoe  Litliomaster  offset  press... others  are:  a  productive  rate 
of  30,()()()  impressions  per  hour  with  Printmaster  Folder,  20,000  with 
Litliomaster  folder... an  ability  to  handle  every  kind  of  stock,  from  22-Vi# 
newsprint  to  60#  offset... and  provision  to  install  color  cylinders  for  print¬ 
ing  spot  color,  without  sacrificing  normal  black-and-white  page  capacity... 
talk  to  your  Hoe  representative  about  the  new  profits  your  plant  can  earn 
with  Litliomaster...  R.  Hoe  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 
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FAIRCHILD 
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Women’s  Federation 
Fleets  Roberta  Martin 


Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
leased  16,000  square  feet  of  space 
at  55  Fifth  Avenue  to  provide  for 
the  company’s  expansion  needs.  The 
additional  space  will  connect  with 
the  third  floor  of  the  company’s 
present  quarters  at  7  East  12  Street. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  has 
established  an  annual  scholarship 
for  the  Institute  of  Management  for 
Appliance-TV  Dealers  held  in  .Au¬ 
gust  at  the  .American  University  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  To  be  known 
as  the  “Fairchild  Publications 
Scholarship  Program.”  the  scholar¬ 
ship  will  be  awarded  annually  for 
use  in  the  advancetl  program  for 
the  outstanding  first  year  student 
who  is  a  National  Appliance  & 
Radio-TV  Dealers  .Assn,  member. 
Award  covers  all  expenses  for  the 
week’s  duration  of  the  advanced 


William  Pyle,  editor  of  FOOTWE.AR 
NEWS,  has  just  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  Silversmith  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Silversmith  will  cover  news  for  the 
fabrics  and  materials  section  of  the 
paper. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Ine. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Naw*  Racerd,  Weman't  Waor  Dally, 
HaaM  Famithing,  Doily,  Supaimoifcal  Nawiw 
Man's  Waor,  Feolwaor  Naws,  Oiractorias, 
Malalwarking  Naws,  Elactranic  Naws,  Baaks, 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Earl  R.  (Roberta)  Mar¬ 
tin,  director  of  women’s  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Wom¬ 
en  at  the  annual  meeting  here 
June  15. 

The  new  president  placed 
highly  in  the  Federation’s  con¬ 
tests.  Mrs.  Martin  was  first  for 
fiction  in  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine,  first  for  a  page  or  section 
edited  for  women,  second  in  the 
special  series  of  household  ar¬ 
ticles  division  and  second  with 
a  script  for  radio  or  television 
presentation. 

The  winners  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Chester  Lauck 
•Awards  for  .Americanism  and 
Free  Enterprise  were:  Elizabeth 
Mitchell  of  Bastrop,  La.,  daily 
article;  Bertha  I.  Bless  of 
Weston,  Mo.,  weekly  article; 
Mary  Louise  Wright  of  DeWitt, 
Ark.,  column  in  a  daily;  Mattie 
Causey  of  Star  City,  .Ark., 
weekly  column;  and  Mattie  B. 
Dykes  of  Maryville,  Mo.;  arti¬ 
cle  in  other  publications.  Mrs. 
Maude  Ludington  Cain  of  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa  won  the  Prayer 
for  Peace  Sonnets  contest. 


Mary  Bubb,  Cape  Canaveral  corre¬ 
spondent  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS, 
spent  some  time  in  New  York  last 
week  visiting  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters.  While  in  the  Northeast, 
she  was  assigned  to  cover  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Soi'iety  of  Women  Engi¬ 
neers  which  were  held  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  in  Boston. 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS’  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  Vivian  Infantino,  left  last  week 
for  a  tour  of  European  countries. 
During  this  time  she  will  spend  two 
weeks  studying  the  women’s  foot¬ 
wear  industry  in  Italv  and  France. 


Isadore  Barmash,  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  daily’s  editor,  leaves 
July  8  to  attend  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Markets  in  Dallas  and  Los 
Angeles.  Both  markets  run  simul¬ 
taneously,  July  9-14.  Mr.  Barmash 
will  return  to  New  York  Julv  19. 


personal 


L.ARRY  Stri'm — from  sports 
information  director  at  Boston 
University  to  college  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Traveler,  succeeding  George 
Carens,  retired. 


Heiuiersoii  Naiiietl 
To  Eastern  Post 


ClUCAGO 

Robert  C.  Henderson  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  jiost 
of  Eastern  sales  manager  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Chicat/o 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  \ews.  He 
will  report  to  Kenneth  T.  Carl¬ 
son,  Eastern  manager,  and  will 
work  with  Benjamin  W.  Sar¬ 
gent,  assistant  manager. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  retail 
merchandising  field  since  1947, 
has  been  with  the  Daily  News  in 
the  retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 


David  Aluied,  formerly  a 
reporter  with  the  Associated 
Press,  Montgomerj’  (Ala.),  and 
Corpus  Christ i  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times — a  master’s  degrree  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  He  has  been  named  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 


David  K.  Martin,  director  of 
public  relations,  Hastings  Col¬ 
lege,  Hastings,  Neb. — to  editor 
of  the  University  of  Colorado 
New.?  Service,  Boulder.  He  was 
formerly  an  Associated  Press 
staffer  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
New  York  City. 


William  J.  Jorden  —  from 
New  York  Times  staff  to  the 
State  Department’s  Policy  Plan¬ 
ning  Council.  He  has  been  with 
the  Times  nine  years,  as  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Far  East  and 
Russia  and  in  Washington.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  .AP  in  the 
Far  East. 


John  Cowles,  president, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Trilmne  —  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Carleton 
College.  Otto  Silha,  business 
manager.  Star  and  Tribune — 
appointed  a  regent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 


Lyle  Dowing,  news  editor, 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oreyon- 
ian — to  Helena  (Mont.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Record  in  charge  of  the 
political  and  courthouse  beat. 
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David  C.  Beeder— from  head 
of  .AP  Centralia  (Ill.)  bureau 
to  general  supervisor,  AP  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau,  assisting  A1  Orton, 
bureau  chief.  Petek  B.  Sey.mour 
— from  Chicago  staff  to  head  of 
Centralia  bureau.  Marvin 
Tonkin  —  to  Chicago  news 
supervisor.  Ed  D’Mocii — to  Ill¬ 
inois  state  editor,  in  Chicago 
bureau.  ETdward  G.  Cl.\rk — ^to 
Chicago  night  desk  editor.  Dean 
JOHNSOS — to  Chicago  night  city 
editor.  Harry  Kelly  —  from 
Chicago  to  Washington  (1).  C.) 
bureau.  Raymond  Harvison — 
from  Chicago  to  New  York 
general  news  desk.  James  Dow¬ 
ling — from  Chicago  to  New 
Y’ork  foreiirn  new’s  desk.  Will 
CoiT.NTS — from  Chicago  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  photo  editor.  Robert 
Olmstead,  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau — to  Chicago  AP  bureau. 
Ben  Stewens  Jr.,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times — to  Chi¬ 
cago  .AP  bureau.  Ulys  Yates — 
from  AP  Paris  bureau  to  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau.  Stan  Carter  — 
from  AP  Rome  bureau  to  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau.  Lar:iy  Stoddard — 
from  Indianapolis  AP  bureau  to 
Chicago  AP  bureau.  JoE  Dill 
and  John  Zacharian,  Southern 
Illinois  University — to  Chicago 
bureau  as  summer  replacements. 


Jim  Cotten,  feature  writer, 
Evansi'ille  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Press — to  news  director, 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  television 
station. 


I  Granger  Weil,  Port  Huron 
I  Times  Herald  publisher — elected 
:  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Asso- 
;  ciated  Press. 


William  H.  McConnell,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Huntingdon 
Carroll  County  Democrat — new 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association. 


Emil  Rectzel,  publisher  of 
the  Neligh  News  and  Plainview 
News,  Nebraska  vv'eeklies,  and 
recently  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Project  Hope  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.  —  to  managing 
editor,  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily 


Herb  Probasco,  journalism 
major.  University  of  Nebraska 
— summer  reporter  on  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

Neivs, 


HEADLINER — J.  Wesley  Sullivan, 
at  right,  news  editor  of  the  Salem 
Oregon  Statesman,  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  "outstanding  news¬ 
man"  in  the  state  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  He  receives 
the  President's  Award  from  Arthur 
L.  Lowe,  general  manager  of  the 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times.  Sullivan 
is  in  charge  of  the  Statesman's 
central  news  desk  four  days  a 
week  and  for  one  day  a  week  is 
an  editorial  and  feature  writer. 


William  A.  Walden  Jr.  city 
editor,  Nortvalk  (Conn.)  Hour 
— honored  recently  by  the  Nor¬ 
walk  High  School  Father’s  Club 
as  the  high  school’s  “Alumnus 
of  the  Year.” 


Honorary  Degree 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Humane  Letters  has  been 
conferred  by  the  University  of 
Redlands  upon  James  A.  Guth¬ 
rie,  editor  and  president  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram, 


I! 
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Frank  Howe  Quits 
As  Editor  of  Daily 

Bennington,  Vt. 

Frank  Howe  II,  36-year-old 
editor  and  former  owner  of  the 
Bennington  Banner,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Lawrence  K.  Miller  has 
bwn  the  Banner  publisher  since 
the  daily  was  acquired  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1960,  from  the  Howe  family. 

Mr.  Howe,  grandson  of  the 
late  Frank  Howe,  Banner 
founder,  was  retained  as  editor 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Lawr¬ 
ence  and  Donald  Miller,  owners 
of  the  Pittitfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle. 

• 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  later 
.Ambassador  to  Israel  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  five-year  term  on 
the  New  York  State  Commission 
.Against  Discrimination  at 
$19,500  a  year. 

*  *  * 

Fendall  W.  Yerxa,  a  former 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — now  “anchor  man”  for 
ABC’s  “Editor’s  Choice”  news 
analysis  program  on  Sunday. 

«  *  « 

Erne.st  K.  Lindley,  former 
chief  of  Newsweek' s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau — named  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  a  member  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Council. 

«  *  * 

Henry  C.  Schwartz — from 
city  desk  to  sports  editor  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Et'ening  News. 

«  «  « 

Ronald  J.  Maselka,  a  1961 
recipient  of  a  Patterson  Schol¬ 
arship  at  Fordham  University 
— to  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  Milton 
JoFFE — to  News  reporter. 


WHY  RETIRE?— R.  S.  Malone, 
publisher  of  the  Winnipeq  Free 
Press,  left,  with  George  Cowan, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Free 
Press  Weekly,  who  has  marked  his 
70th  year  on  the  job.  Now  86. 
Mr.  Cowan  said  he  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring.  He  has  served 
under  four  generations  of  the  Sif- 
ton  family,  the  latest  John  Sifton, 
president  of  the  Free  Press. 

Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr.,  publisher, 
Pueblo  Chieftain  and  Star-Jour¬ 
nal — to  board  of  directors,  Colo¬ 
rado  Public  Expenditure  Council. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  O’Neil — from  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  news  ^itor, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Larry 
Birger — -from  industry  editor  to 
business  editor.  Agnes  Ash — 
from  business  editor  to  business 
and  financial  columnist,  with  her 
column  now  syndicated  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Dick  Grvenwald — from 
copy  editor  to  garden  editor 
succeeding  Mac  Smith,  now 
editor  of  the  News  supplement 
Florida  Living  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Driscoll,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  American 
Weekly  and  staff  writer  for 
Family  Weekly  —  to  Parade 
magazine’s  editorial  staff. 


.4P  Man  in  Havana 

Jose  Maria  Orlando,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staff  member  at 
■Montevideo,  Uruguay,  has  been 
named  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  AP  bureau  in  Havana. 
George  Kaufman,  AP  bureau 
chief  in  Havana,  has  returned  to 
the  U.S.  Last  of  the  regular  AP 
staff  to  gain  freedom  from  the 
Castro  regime,  he  had  been  in 
the  Argentine  Embassy  since 
the  rebel  invasion,  April  17. 

• 

Kenneth  M.  Baker,  formerly 
on  editorial  staff,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Ohio  State  Journal — to 
public  relations  advisor  for 
organics  division,  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Corporation,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jonathan  Daniel.s,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer — named  to  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Infor¬ 
mation,  the  policy-making  body 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Prentiss,  former 
reporter-photographer,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle  —  to 
director  of  publicity,  MacMurray 
College,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Anthony  M.  Lewis.  New 
York  Times — recipient  of  the 
$250  Press  Award  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association. 

*  *  * 

Geoffrey  Fisher,  formerly  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News — 
resigned  from  Westinghouse 
broadcasting  job  to  lie  public 
relations  director  for  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  St.  Louis. 

«  *  * 

CiiRiSTOPHQi  S.  Jones,  a 
Williams  College  senior  —  to 
editorial  staff,  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  through  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  New'spaper  Fund  Inc. 
fellowship  program.  He  will 
receive  $500  from  the  fund  in 
addition  to  his  weekly  pay  at  the 
newspaper. 


Jerry  H.  Tolbert,  Iri'ing 
(Tex.)  Daily  News-Texan — to 
Paul  Ridings  Public  Relation.*? 
agency.  Fort  Worth. 

♦  *  » 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
.Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Times-llnion  —  an 
honorary  degree  from  Siena 
College. 

♦  •  * 

Leo  Soroka — from  UPI  Mem¬ 
phis  bureau  manager  to  UPI 
national  radio  division  staff  in 
Chicago.  Andrew  J.  Reese  Jr. 
— from  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  to 
Memphis  bureau. 

♦  ♦  * 

Barbara  Ashford  —  resigned 
as  a  feature  writer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  to  return 
to  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  as 
a  feature  writer. 

*  •  * 

Robert  Latham,  formerly  of 
the  photo  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer — 
to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  as  a  staff  photographer. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  E.  Hewitt  —  from 
Sunday  editor  to  city  editor  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette.  Cliff  Spieler — from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  Sunday 
editor.  J.  JirsTiN  Riorden,  city 
(“ditor  since  195.5 — assigned  to 
special  projects. 

• 

Central  Press  Names 
McGee  to  Editor’s  Job 

Granville  McGee,  34,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  division  of  Central 
Press,  a  subsidiary  of  King 
Features  Syndicate.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Murray  Rosenblatt. 

Mr.  McGee,  who  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  with  a  B.A.  in 
journalism  in  1950.  While  at¬ 
tending  college,  he  worked  for 
the  Eastwood  News  and  the  East 
Syracuse  Star.  He  joined  King 
Features  in  October,  1950,  as  a 
copy  Ixiy,  became  a  caption 
writer  in  1952. 


AMERICA’S  FAVORITE  "UKDERDOG" 

MR.  TWEEDY 

BY  NED  RIDDU; 

The  undisputed  champion  of  the  pratfall, 
whose  misadventures  have  endeared  him  to 
millions.  MR.  TWEEDY  is  the  original  fall 
guy  with  a  penchant  for  drawing  readers. 

Fully  matted  panel,  six  times  a  week. 

WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  YU  6-7625 
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Going  Fishing? 

SOLUNAR  TABLES 

By  John  Alden  Knight 


.  .  .  t*ll  the  bast  times  of  each  day,  almost  to  the  minute,  for  the 
best  fishing  in  your  own  territory.  More  than  ISO  newspapers  know 
this  to  be  a  phenomenal  success. 

Hay  we  send  samples  ? 


Raymond  Holbrook,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Associated  Press  bureau 
— elected  president  of  Press  Club 
of  Dallas. 

*  4> 

Wright  Langley  Jr.,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  in  journalism  at 
Boston  University  —  summer 
reporter,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 
Johanna  McKevlin  adler, 
daughter  of  the  late  managing 
editor  of  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  A.nthony  McKevlin, 
—to  reporter,  Times.  Laurie 
Holder,  recent  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — to  News  and  Observer 
as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
— elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Profes.sional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  Norberg  —  editorial 
staff.  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tri¬ 
bune  —  to  Technical  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  at  Martin  Co.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

«  *  * 

Kirk  Callahan,  June  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Flori¬ 
da  School  of  Journalism — to  the 
staff,  Marathon  (Fla.)  Florida 
Keys  Keynoter. 

*  *  * 

Preston  A.  Dolin,  formerly 
with  the  Ironton  (S.  C.)  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen  —  to  business  manager, 
Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Kirsch,  after  a 
year’s  research  in  England  on 
his  forthcoming  book,  “The 
Novel  in  English’’  —  back  as 
Book  Editor  and  columnist  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

*  «  4c 

Ben  G.  Wright,  president  of 
This  Week  magazine  —  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Behrens,  copy  desk. 
New  York  Daily  News — to  for¬ 
eign  desk.  New  York  Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  assistant 
publisher,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
E  vening  Herald — appointed  a 
vicepresident  and  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  Herald  Publishing 
Company. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Strawn  —  from  U.  S. 
Army  to  photographer-reporter, 
Roseville  (Calif.)  Daily  Press- 
Tribune.  Jim  Janssen  —  from 
San  Jose  State  College  to  Press- 
Tribune  reporter. 

«  4c  * 

Albert  O.  Martin,  Cottage 
Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel — to  sports 
editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union  Bulletin,  succeeding  Sher¬ 
man  R.  Mitchell,  now  director 
of  public  information  for  Whit¬ 
man  College,  Walla  Walla. 
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Alan  Linn  —  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  editorial  staff 
— to  local  free  lance  publicity. 

«  * 

Sue  Fabing,  Wellesley  sopho¬ 
more,  vacation  replacement  copy 
girl  last  year  —  to  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  &  Times-Star  as 
summer  reporter.  Jack  Mayo, 
son  of  late  Harry  Mayo  of  Post 
&  Times-Star  —  from  Xavier 
University,  to  summer  replace¬ 
ment  sports  staffer.  Post  & 
Times-Star.  Lester  Hess — from 
Vanderbilt  University  on  Wall 
Street  Journal  internship  to 
Post  &  Times-  Star.  Har\t:y 
Hess,  editor  of  “Tarheel,”  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  — 
to  summer  copy  desk.  Post  & 
Times-Star. 

4>  4c  4c 

Joseph  P.  Smith,  former  turf 
writer  and  handicapper,  Cincm- 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  and  promotion, 
Latonia  Race  Track,  Florence, 
Ky. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arnold  Goldberg,  editor, 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Evening 
Standard — elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Plog,  city  editor, 
.Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  Herald 
— named  information  officer  for 
the  Oregon  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment  at  Salem,  succeeding 
Donald  F.  Dill,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Don  Robertson,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 
— to  associate  producer  of  tele¬ 
vision  show,  “The  Edge  of 
Night,”  New  York  City. 


Obituary 


Margaret  Ocker  Elias,  59, 
publisher  for  30  years  of  the 
Ocker  Publications,  a  chain  of 
weeklies  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
until  she  sold  the  operation  last 
year  to  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Publishing  Company;  recently. 
She  continued  with  the  new 
owners  as  associate  publisher 
and  general  manager. 

4c  4c  4( 

John  Walker  May,  reporter, 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun 
state  news  staff;  June  9. 

4c  4c  4c 

Phil  H.  Stitt,  72,  former 
city  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  and  United  Nations 

official;  June  14.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Journal  for  16 

years,  serving  as  city  editor 
then  New  York  correspondent. 
Mr.  Stitt  joined  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  after  the  World  War  II, 
retiring  as  chief  of  sales  and 
publications  in  1951. 


Dies  in  Hotel  Fire 

Kathryn  (Kitty-)  Kelly,  62, 
assistant  fiction  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  died 
June  14  in  BelleY-ue  Hospital 
after  lieing  overcome  by  smoke 
in  her  eighth-floor  room  during 
a  hotel  fire. 

• 

Henry  L.  Kimsey-,  86,  retired 
publisher,  Handley  (Tex.) 
News;  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Solomon  Dingol,  75,  editor 
emeritus,  the  Day-Jewish  Jour¬ 
nal.  a  Yiddish  daily  newspaper 
in  New  York;  June  12.  He 
l>ecame  associated  with  the  Day- 
in  1925  and  rose  to  editor  in 
chief  in  1947.  When  the  Day 
and  the  Jewish  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  merged  in  1953,  he  became 
editor  in  chief  of  the  combined 
paper. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Lowery,  41,  on  leave 
as  a  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  copy  editor;  June  11. 
Mr.  lA)wery  was  a  United  Press 
war  correspondent  from  1943- 
45,  and  follow-ing  the  w-ar  was 
with  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  .'^an  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  Los  .Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  UP  bureau 
manager  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
editor,  Hayward  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
view.  Before  the  w-ar  he  started 
his  career  with  the  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  then  moved  to 
the  Honolulu  (Haw.)  Star- 
Bulletin. 

4c  «  4c 

John  Meteer.  88,  who  retired 
from  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  as  night  final 
editor  eight  years  ago;  June  10. 
He  w'orked  the  last  41  years  of 
his  career  in  Long  Beach  and 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Long  Beach  Press. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  B.  Bradshaw,  57, 
editor  of  the  Berea  (Ohio)  News 
for  16  years;  June  15. 

4c  4e 

How-ard  Herbert  Hoover,  67, 
copyreader,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  from  1925  to  1943;  June  11. 

*  *  « 

John  W.  Randolph,  57, 
sports  rejiorter  and  writer  of 
the  “Wood,  Field  and  Stream” 
column  in  the  New  York  Times; 
June  21.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  in  1928  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald, 
and  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Washington,  Richmond,  Miami, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  before  joining  the  Times 
as  a  copy  editor  in  1949.  He 
.served  as  picture  editor  for  a 
year  and  one-half,  and  was 
named  “Wood,  Field  and 
Stream”  columnist  in  1956. 
Among  the  survivors,  is  a 
daughter,  Belden,  an  editorial 
assistant  on  Neicsweek  maga¬ 
zine. 

EDITOR  SC 


2  Newspaper  Exees 
Die  Within  2  Days 

PATER.SON,  J. 

Two  longtime  executives  of 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning 
Call  died  within  tw-o  days  of 
each  other  recently. 

Theodore  W.  Hendershot, 
former  general  manager  of  the 
Call,  died  June  20  at  his  home 
in  Indianajwlis,  Ind.  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  73. 

Ferdinand  A.  Friedrich, 
retired  managing  editor  of  the 
Call,  died  two  days  later  in 
Pater.son  after  a  short  illness. 
He  w-as  89. 

Mr.  Hendershot  .started  as  a 
clerk  with  the  Call  and  served 
49  years  with  the  paper  l)efore 
his  retirement  in  1956. 

Mr.  Friedrich  w-orked  for  the 
Call  for  60  years,  32  of  them  in 
executi\-p  position.  He  .started  as 
a  printer’s  <levil  and  worked  his 
way  through  the  ranks  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  retired  in  1951. 
• 

Albert  Deutsch,  55,  a  lead¬ 
ing  American  w-riter  on  mental 
health  problems,  and  former 
columnist  with  P.M.,  and  the 
Nc%v  York  Evening  Post;  June 
18.  In  1945  and  1946  he  won  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Heyw-ood  Broun  Award  for  re- 
IKjrting. 

*  ♦  * 

William  Krupp,  79,  pub¬ 
lisher  emeritus.  Port  Clinton 
(Ohio)  Herald;  June  21.  Mr. 
Krupp,  who,  with  his  son,  took 
over  publication  of  the  paper 
in  1927,  retired  in  1947. 

m  *  * 

Arch  Reb\-e,  71,  retired  mo¬ 
tion  picture  publicist;  June  16. 
He  worked  on  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  Los  Angeles 
Tribune,  and  Los  .Angeles  Ex¬ 
press  as  a  reporter,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Sunday  editor,  feature 
writer  and  columnist  before 
joining  the  film  industry  in  1920 
as  assistant  publicity  director 
for  Famous  Players  Lasky, 
forerunner  of  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Reeve  was  associated 
with  the  film  industry  for  35 
years  until  his  retirement  in 
1955. 

*  *  * 

Richard  T.  Freeman,  79,  for 
35  years  with  the  Victoria 

(B.  C.)  Times  as  city  editor, 
assistant  city  editor,  telegraph 
editor,  marine  reporter  and  in¬ 
terviewer;  June  15.  He  retired 
in  19.50. 

*  *  * 

Law  Risken,  67,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus,  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Post 
and  Montana  Standard;  June 
13.  He  retired  in  1959  and 

.ser\-ed  in  a  consulting  capacity 
to  the  Lee  Newspapers,  which 
purchased  the  Butte  newspapers 
from  the  Anaconda  Company  in 
June,  1959. 
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Don’t  Let  The  Nylons  And  Lipsticks 
Fool  You— Americans  Are  Eating 
Better  At  Much  Lower  Cost 

Food  Costs  Have  Advanced  Much  Less  Than  All  Prices; 

The  Labor  Cost  of  Food  Has  Dropped  Substantially 


Food  Prices  Are  Up  Less 
Than  Consumer  Price  Index 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  I960  retail  food  prices— of  those  foods  purchased  for 
preparation  at  home — were  about  one-sixth  higher  than 
the  average  in  1947-49,  but  the  Consumer  Price  Index — the 
average  of  prices  paid  by  Consumers  for  all  goods  and 
sendees — was  up  by  more  than  one-fourth. 

“Declining  food  prices  moderated  the  rise  in  the  Price 
Index  during  part  of  this  period,”  USD  A  reports  in  a  new 
publication  called  FOOD  COSTS.  “The  slower  rise  in  retail 
food  prices  than  in  the  Price  Index  resulted  entirely  from 
the  decline  in  farm  prices,  since  charges  for  marketing 
these  products  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  Price 
Index,” 

In  1940,  the  food  marketing  bill,  covering  all  charges 
for  marketing  food  products  originating  on  American  farms 
and  sold  to  civilian  consumers  in  this  country,  totaled  9 
billion  dollars.  In  1960  the  total  marketing  bill  was  40  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  31  billion  dollar  increase  was  broken  down 
this  way:  7.5  billion  dollars  covered  additional  marketing 
sei^’ices  performed  —  the  “built-in  maid  sendee”  features; 
15  billion  dollars  for  the  rise  in  cost  levels;  and  8.5  billion 
dollars  for  the  added  volume  of  foods  handled.  The  actual 
quantity  of  food  handled  increased  53%  from  1940  to  1960 
while  the  population  gained  only  35%  during  this  same 
period. 


Consumers  Spend  Less  Of 
Their  Income  For  Food 

In  I960  consumers  spent  an  average  of  $394  per  person 
for  food,  up  from  an  average  of  $319  per  person  in  the 
1947-49  period.  However,  the  1960  expenditure  represented 
only  20%  of  the  disposable  income  available  to  consumers, 
compared  with  26%  of  disposable  income  used  for  food  in 
1947-49.  “Thus,”  says  USDA,  “the  food  bill  did  not  rise  as 
much  as  disposable  income,  though  consumers  were  shift¬ 
ing  to  more  expensive  foods  and  were  buying  more  market¬ 
ing  services.  Retail  prices  did  not  increase  as  fast  as  dis¬ 
posable  income  per  person.” 

In  1960  a  factory  worker  was  getting  a  great  deal  more 
food  for  an  hour  of  his  toil  than  he  did  in  1947-49.  In  1960, 
for  example,  an  hour  of  factory  labor,  on  the  average, 
would  buy  8.1  quarts  of  milk,  compared  with  6.5  quarts  for 
an  hour  of  labor  in  1947-49.  An  hour  of  factory  labor  in 
1960  bought  2.5  pounds  of  choice  grade  beef,  up  from  1.9 
pounds  in  1947-49.  Twice  as  many  eggs  could  be  purchased 
for  an  hour  of  labor  in  1960  than  in  1947-49. 


Consumers  Get  More  Variety, 

Have  Much  Less  Work  To  Do 

Because  of  many  technological  advances  in  farming  and 
in  food  processing  and  distribution  American  consumers 
today  have  the  greatest  variety  of  foods  in  human  history, 
and  there  is  much  less  work  involved  in  preparing  these 
foods.  More  foods  are  packaged  for  shipment  to  all  areas 
of  the  country.  Seasonality  is  no  longer  a  limiting  factor 
for  most  types  of  foods.  The  variety  of  foods  is  available 
in  many  different  package  sizes  to  meet  varying  consumer 
needs.  Many  products  today  are  ready  for  immediate  cook¬ 


ing  when  the  homemaker  gets  them  into  her  kitchen,  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  hours  of  food  preparation  in  the 
home. 

Dairy  farmers  are  proud  to  point  out  that  milk  and  such 
milk  proolucts  as  butter,  ice  cream,  and  cheese  are  the 
original  convenience,  no-waste  foods,  with  just  about  as 
much  “built-in  maid  service”  as  anyone  could  possibly 
want.  About  all  a  maid  could  do  to  make  milk  consumption 
easier  is  to  drink  the  milk  herself!  The  dairy  industry  pro¬ 
vides  these  easy-to-use  products  at  bargain  prices,  too,  no 
matter  how  you  make  the  comparison.  Dairy  products  pro¬ 
vide  28  percent  of  our  total  food  supply,  on  a  retail  weight 
basis,  but  consumers  pay  only  19  cents  out  of  the  market 
basket  dollar  for  these  dairy  foods.  Being  tops  in  nutritional 
values  as  well,  dairy  products  provide  to  consumers  just 
about  as  great  a  bargain  as  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
food  markets. 


Those  “Hidden”  Purchases 
Run  Up  The  Food  Bills 

As  many  a  puzzled  male  shopper  has  learned,  it  often 
takes  a  map  to  find  one’s  way  through  the  modem  food 
•super  market  which  has  grown  to  rather  tremendous  pro¬ 
portions.  Part  of  this  growth  has  come  through  the  sale 
of  many  non-food  items  which,  much  too  often,  are  charged 
against  the  family  grocery  bill.  Thus  the  “food”  budget 
may  be  covering  purchases  of  lipsticks,  nylon  hose,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  encyclopedias  which  are  great  food  for  the 
mind  but  seldom  easy  to  digest  at  the  dinner  table. 

Because  the  .4merican  people  today  can  buy  a  huge 
variety  of  healthful  foods  at  a  relatively  low  cost  in  terms 
of  total  income  available,  many  more  families  today  have 
income  that  is  used  to  buy  newspapers  and  magazines, 
radio  and  television  sets,  as  well  as  better  housing,  more 
cars,  more  education  for  their  children,  and  a  host  of  other 
products  of  the  factories  and  the  service  industries.  Most 
of  the  people  throughout  the  world  today  are  still  strug¬ 
gling  merely  to  earn  enough  food  to  avoid  hunger  or  even 
starvation. 

Daiiymen  are  proud  of  the  role  they  have  played  in 
providing  for  Americans  an  agricultural  abundance  that 
no  other  nation  in  history  has  ever  been  able  to  match. 
That  we  do  have  some  problems  in  balancing  production 
and  consumption  of  foods  and  fiber  cannot,  of  course,  be 
denied,  but  surely  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  face  the 
problems  of  abundance  than  to  have  to  meet  the  problem 
of  how  to  avoid  star\’ation  for  millions  of  people.  Today 
starvation  is  a  very  real  problem  in 
Red  China,  for  example.  America  is 
using  its  abundance  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  people  in  our  own  country 
as  well  as  those  in  other  nations. 

That  we  have  the  resources  to  give 
this  help  should  make  all  of  us  ver>’ 
grateful  to  live  in  this  free  land. 


american  dairy  association 

Koiee  of  fho  Dairy  Formats  in  tha  Markaf  Placas  of  Amarica 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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The  preliminaries  are  over. 
The  Foundation  is  now  ready 
for  a  year  of  accomplishment, 
developing  expanding  interests 
in  its  goals,  its  aims,  its  future. 

Population  Explosion 

Dr.  MacDoutrall  and  Mr. 
Hayes  had  l)een  at  the  Wayne 
State  University  a  few  weeks 
before  expounding  on  the  same 
topics.  They  were  part  of  a 
panel  examining  the  “Population 
Explosion  and  the  Suburban 
Press.” 

Mr.  Hayes  maintained  that 
basic  research  was  needed  to 
determine  how  well  the  suburban 
press  was  satisfying  the  new.s- 
needs  of  suburbia.  He 


The  Weekly  Editor 


THE  MESSAGE  BEARERS 


By  Rick  Frietlman 


In  the  last  decade  well- 
financed,  well-staffed,  and  well- 
edited  weeklies  and  .semi-week¬ 
lies  have  followed  the  flood  of 
population  riding  the  super 
highways  into  the  outlying 
metropolitan  areas. 

They  are  taking  their  place  as 
a  unique  form  of  journalism, 
and  have  grown  up  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  face  from  their  older  small 
town  and  big  city  cousins. 

One  of  the  l)est  examples  of 
this  new  age  of  split-level  jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  in  suburban 
Chicago.  Four  months  ago  we 
outlined  the  formation  of  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation  in 
this  area,  whose  aim  it  was  to 
provide  national  advertisers  with 
a  clear-cut  image  of  this  new 
journalism.  (E&P,  Feb.  25, 

Page  48.)  '  ities  to  the  community 

In  the  short  time  since  the  endorsing  the  expansion  of  the  Dr.  1 
foundation  was  established  both  Chicago-originated  foundation 
it  and  three  of  its  key  personnel  on  a  national  basis, 
have  been  delivering  the  mes-  Plans  were  made  to  enlarge 

sage  of  suburban  journalism,  the  foundation’s  ^ _  _  _ ^ 

and  the  words  hav^e  carried  to  through  local  publishers  in  the  local  levels,  and  more  interpre- 
both  coasts.  The  three  are  suburban  areas  of  Minneapolis,  tive  reporting.  He  said  a  recent 
Robert  Y.  Paddock,  foundation  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  study  of  suburban  weeklies 
president ;  Chester  K.  Hayes,  Pittsburgh  and  Dayton.  Regional  showed  there  wasn’t  enough  use 
foundation  executive  director;  meetings  are  in  the  works  for  of  tiebacks,  sidebars  and  back- 
and  Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  these  areas.  ground.  Dr.  MacDougall  added 

foundation  e<litorial  consultant.  Dr.  MacDougall,  professor  of  that  editorial  pages  were  badly 
In  May,  Dr.  MacDougall  and  journalism  at  Northwestern  in  need  of  improvement.  He 
Mr.  Hayes  were  at  the  14th  University,  was  on  hand,  making  found  their  subjects  innocuous 
annual  Spring  Workshop  of  the  ^  strong  plea  for  improved  and  their  treatment  worse.  OLD  TRADITION,  NEW 

Wayne  State  University  Press  editorial  standards.  He  said  the  TYPE  —  The  Lawrenceburg 

Club,  in  Detroit  (This  event  is  Present  national  image  of  sub-  Working  Principles  (Ind.)  Dearborn  County  Regis- 

co-sponsored  by  the  Michigan  urban  newspapers  was  that  they  Dr.  MacDougall  put  his  words  which  recently  converted  to 
Press  Association  and  the  uni-  "^^re  “hick  newspapers  in  hick  work  a  few  weeks  later  when  production,  marked  its 

versity’s  journalism  depart-  towns,  and  added  that  the  towns  conducted  a  news  ^^^^ting  ^^Sth  anniversary  March  23 

ment.)  '■^e  no  longer  “hick,”  but  too  reporters  and  editors  'u  7 

early  June  pub, ieher,  fro.  te'’DTuSir,SdX  pub-  ««  ««  d"es“prS,’; 

a^eartire  browhtTSher  ta  bebers  they  had  to  be  belter  than  were  made  available  to  Paddock  all  of  the  plant.  A  new  corp^ 

ChiSgJX  X  first  '‘T’®.'  as  a  member  of  the  Foundation.  formed  equ.pm^ 

Conf^nce  of  tSr  SuCtan  have  to  be  a  best  seller  m  your  The  clinic  program  had  been  P^d^'^n  Feb  '^21  IpT  Z 

r>_  t;!  j  a-  town — Something  it  can  t  do  u,,  -sumecl  on  reb.  Zl,  jy4b.  un 

ess  oun  a  ion.  without — the  biggest  asset  your  jj  ii  i  a  Sept.  30,  1954,  the  name  was 

In  late  June,  the  first  of  a  community  has.”  Puddock  s  credit,  changed  from  the  Lawrenceburg 

series  of  special  editorial  clinics  He  maintained  the  new  fron-  uithough  his  publications  are  Register  to  the  Dearborn  Coun- 

was  held  in  Arlington  Heights,  tier  of  journalism  was  suburban  au’uug  the  top  weeklies  in  the  tv  Register.  Gene  McCann  be¬ 
lli.,  for  staff  members  of  the  14  journalism.  “That’s  where  the  country  he  sought  improvement  came  manager  in  1954,  and  in 

Paddock  Publications,  of  which  people  are.  Open  up  your  pages  suggested  in  the  1957,  a  brother.  Dale,  became 

Robert  Y.  Paddock  is  vicepresi-  §0  that  you’ll  have  more  room  foundation  he  heads,  advertising  and  business  man- 

dent.  Dr.  MacDougall  presided,  to  do  the  job  of  keeping  your  MacDougall  was  brought  in  ager. 

.  .  readers  informed  on  vitel  issues  evaluate  the  staff’s  news  ♦  ♦  * 

NaUon-w.de  Interest  government  a^d  com-  ,  reporting,  offer  Qp  COURT  -  A  $50,- 

The  most  sigrnificant  of  the  munity  development.”  suggestions  for  improvement,  qqq  g^tion  against  the 

above  three  events  was  the  first  Dr.  MacDougall  urged  the  a^d  outline  t^nniques  of  inter-  (Me.)  Press,  a  week- 

National  Conference  which  came  publishers  to  hire  good  newsmen,  repor  mg.  jy  published  by  Maynard  D. 

about  as  a  result  of  the  interest  keep  them,  and  give  them  the  praised  much  of  Paddock’s  Genthener,  was  settled  out  of 

displayed  by  publishers  nation-  opportunity  to  grow  wdth  the  writing  but  said  there  wasn’t  court  for  an  undisclosed  sum. 
wide  in  the  pioneering  work  of  paper.  “If  you  show  your  inter-  enough  use  of  tiebacks,  sidebars  Real  estate  broker  Parker  L. 
the  Chicago  group.  They  came  est  in  probing,  in  reporting  in  background.  “The  complex  Spofford  claimed  damages  as  a 

to  the  conference  from  Los  depth,  journalism  schools  all  story  ought  to  be  placed  in  result  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Angeles,  Kansas  City,  Pitts-  over  the  country  will  rush  to  perspective  and  its  meaning  Press  Feb.  19,  1959.  Last  year 
burgh,  Clleveland,  St.  Louis,  New  help  you.  But  you  must  show  given  depth  and  breadth,”  he  the  Maine  Supreme  Court  over- 
Jersey,  Milwaukee,  Dayton,  De-  your  colors  first.”  pointed  out.  ruled  a  Superior  Court  justice 

troit,  Minneapolis,  and  Washing-  Mr.  Paddock  said  of  the  first  Future  clinics  at  Paddock  who  had  held  Mr.  Spofford  had 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  went  away  foundation  conference:  Publications  will  cover  press  no  grounds  to  sue. 
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paper 

related  how  the  foundation  had 
been  founded  in  recognition  of 
the  population  changes.  Forty- 
one  papers  were  in  the  founda¬ 
tion,  he  added,  and  were  joined 
in  a  co-operative  research  and 
dev'elopment  program  with  the 
primary'  objective  of  helping 
suburban  publishers  to  deter-  writing. 

mine  and  meet  their  responsibil-  Dr.  MacDougall,  Mr.  Paddock, 
[■  y,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  the  Suburban 

MacDougall  called  for  Pr^s  Foundation  are  sounding 
more  in-depth  reporting  on  local  message  of  a  new  journalism 
elections  and  their  various  fac-  which  has  taken  shape  in  their 
tions,  more  zealous  fighting  area.  It’s  a  message  all  the 
program  against  government  secrecy  at  suburban  Chicagos  in  the  coun- 


Dr.  Curtis  MacDougall 


Robert  Y.  Paddock 


THURSDATA 


Creqted  by  6oz«H  &  Jacobs,  Inc. 

This  threat  on.  3rour  street  threatens  us  all.  Any  fall-off  in  the  demand  for  your 
goods  and  services  hits  our  entire  economy.  It  hurts  employment . . .  spending  power . . .  and  the  tax  money  for  the  massive 
business  of  local  and  national  administration.  It  hurts  the  incentive  of  the  coming  generation  who  will  need  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  our  private  enterprise  system.  The  Advertising  Federation  of  America  and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the  West 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  advertising  —  the  mass-selling  tool  —  to  prevent  threats  of  business  decay  like  this  from  hap¬ 
pening  on  any  American  street.  AFA-AAW’s  180  advertising  clubs  conduct  clinics  to  make  that  selling-tool  more  effective; 
they  fight  false  advertising  so  your  honest  ads  may  reach  a  public  who  trusts  you;  they  speak  for  the  principles  of  advertising 
in  small  towns  and  in  every  U.S.  city,  including  Washington,  D.  C.  Join  AFA-AAW.  Help  in  their  work  of  helping  you. 


THE  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 


/A*A 


THE  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  WEST 


The  Advertising  Federation  of  America  and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the  West  and  their  60,000  members  marshal  the  forces  of  the  advertising 
industry  to  protect  its  freedoms,  to  promote  education  in,  for  and  about  the  profession,  and  to  conduct  public  service  activities  through  its  media. 


PROMOTION 


Variety  Adds  Spice 
To  Service  Programs 


By  Georjje  Wilt 

It  took  12  months,  pages  of 
space,  hours  of  time,  and  as¬ 
sorted  arenas,  halls  and  other 
locations  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  to  complete 
its  1960  program  of  34  different 
public  service  events.  And  it 
took  68  pages  of  a  fascinating 
booklet  to  tell  about  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  extension  of  effort  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  Examiner  is 
considerably  more  than  an  ob¬ 
server  of  its  time  and  society, 
but  also  a  constructive  partici¬ 
pant  in  matters  that  affect  the 
public  welfare  and  progress. 

The  weighty  brochure  takes 
one  program  at  a  time,  reports 
what  the  paper  .said  or  did,  and 
then  indicates  the  outcome  of 
each  project. 

The  report  deals  with  many 
subjects  in  which  the  Examiner 
has  acted  as  either  revealer, 
conciliator  or  dispassionate  but 
vigorous  critic.  They  range 
from  promotion  of  amateur 
sports  to  disclosure  of  govern¬ 
mental  waste;  from  disclosure 
of  dubious  conduct  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  to  crises  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes  and  unemployment  —  and 
most  recently,  to  the  paper’s 
striking  success  in  mediating 
a  transport  strike  that  threated 
the  community. 

Negotiations  were  actually 
held  in  the  publisher’s  office, 
with  the  Examiner  meeting  with 
union  officials.  Officials  of  both 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Au¬ 
thority  and  the  Amalgamated 
Transportation  Union  wrote 
glowing  letters  of  thanks  to  the 
Examiner  for  their  part  in  the 
negotiations. 

Series  of  Articles 

The  booklet  tells  of  one  series 
after  another  —  ‘’Our  untouch¬ 
able  professions,”  for  instance, 
consisted  of  15  articles  focusing 
attention  on  the  need  for  re¬ 
forms  in  the  field  of  professional 
and  vocational  licensing  and 
policing. 

Another  campaign  was  de¬ 
voted  to  racial  minorities.  An¬ 
other  campaigned  for  re-allot¬ 
ment  in  the  California  Senate. 
Still  another  pleaded  the  case 
for  urgent,  united  action  to  re¬ 
duce  or  eliminate  smog.  Waste 
of  tax  money  in  public  building 
programs  was  the  subject  of 
another  series.  Additional  cam¬ 
paigns  reported  in  the  booklet 


dealt  with  garaging  of  munici¬ 
pal  vehicles,  distribution  of 
smut,  jobless  pay,  featherbed¬ 
ding,  waste  in  real  estate  ac¬ 
quisition,  slum  clearance,  suicide 
prevention,  master  planning, 
and  waste  disposal. 

Special  Events 

In  other  instances,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  created  news  with  a 
series  of  projects  and  events 
under  newspaper  sponsorship, 
including  an  international 
sports  and  vacation  show,  a  $30- 
million  exposition  consolidating 
ten  shows  in  one;  vacations, 
sports,  sports  equipment,  travel, 
hunting  and  fishing,  boats, 
aquatic  and  entertainment  at¬ 
tractions. 

The  first  sports  event  in  the 
multi-million  dollar  new  Sports 
Arena,  the  Becerra-Halimi  prize 
fight  for  the  bantamweight 
championship,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Examiner. 

Other  special  events  include 
a  youth  forum,  men’s  bowling 
tournament,  junior  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  open  sw’imming  and  div¬ 
ing  meet,  pro  basketball,  pre¬ 
view,  history  awards  contest, 
bill  of  rights  contest,  and  a 
Christmas  benefit  show. 

The  booklet,  “First  in  Public 
Service”  goes  into  each  cam¬ 
paign  and  event  carefully,  and 
obviously  meets  the  test  of 
“What  is  best  for  our  commun¬ 
ity?” 

Readers,  advertisers,  agencies 
— all  who  receive  copies  of  this 
collation  are  bound  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  volume,  the  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
program. 

A  similar  booklet  summariz¬ 
ing  all  of  the  public  service  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  newspapers  would 
be  even  better.  Maybe  some 
day? 


ABOUT  KALAMAZOO— The 
new  Market  Fact  Book  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette  takes  the  form  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  album  with  a  photo  of  the 
downtown  mall  centered  in  a 
drawing  of  a  camera  lens  on  the 
front  cover.  Inside  pages  pre¬ 
sent  a  photo  parade  of  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  airport,  churches,  homes, 
retail  stores,  industries  and 
other  landmarics.  A  list  of  the 
Gazette’s  top  writers  and  fea¬ 


tures  is  included,  plus  a  page 
of  quick  facts  about  the  paper’s 
historj'  and  management,  news 
and  editorial  policy,  political 
affiliation,  percentage  of  news 
and  advertising,  and  list  of  an¬ 
nual  special  promotion  issues. 

*  *  * 

RECESSION  IMPACT— The 
Richmond  (  V  a  .  )  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  News  Leader  has  re¬ 
leased  a  folder,  “Recession  Im¬ 
pact  on  major  Labor  Market 
Area,”  showing  the  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  in  major  labor  mar¬ 
ket  areas.  Unemplo>Tnent  rates 
as  of  January  of  1960  and  1961, 
are  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  146  U.  S.  labor  markets. 
Richmond  ranks  second  in  the 
nation,  with  a  3.6%  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  for  1961,  tied  with 
Madison,  Wise.  Washington 
D.C.  is  in  first  place  with  a  3.1% 
rate. 

♦  ♦ 

ALASKA  INFO  —  “Alaska 
is  in  a  daily  state  of  buying!” 
states  a  new  brochure  on  behalf 
of  five  of  the  six  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  49th  state,  by  Nel¬ 
son  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives  (for¬ 
merly  West-Holliday). 

Five  factors  emphasized  in 
the  fact-filled  folder  are  growth 
— 1960  population  of  226,167 — 
up  75.8%  since  ’50 ;  wealth,  with 
annual  spendable  income  of  over 
$8,000  per  household;  youth, 
with  the  median  age  for  men  of 
only  26.1  years;  geography  — 
the  largest  state,  twice  the  size 
of  Texas,  plus;  and  opportunity 
— w'ith  vast  natural  resources 
to  be  tapped. 

The  brochure  is  published  on 
behalf  of  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  Juneau  Daily  Alaska 
Empire,  Ketchikan  Daily  Neivs, 
and  the  Sitka  Sentinel,  all  rep¬ 
resented  by  Nelson  Roberts.  The 
four-pager  is  illustrated  with 
line  drawings  in  two  colors  and 
gold. 

«  ♦  * 

SALT  LAKE  SURVEYED— 
the  13th  annual  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits,  brand 
preferences  of  households  of  the 
greater  Salt  Lake  City  market, 
the  1961  Consumer  Analysis  has 
been  completed  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  Corporation,  agent 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram. 
The  survey  covers  foods,  soaps 
and  cleaners,  drugs  and  toile¬ 
tries,  home  appliances,  automo¬ 
tive  and  general  statistics.  In 
addition,  a  45  page  market  data 
section  on  the  Salt  Lake  Inter¬ 
mountain  Market  of  over  1.5- 
million,  is  included. 

Some  highlights  for  the 
study:  Life  insurance  is  carried 
by  81.7%  of  husbands,  with  cov¬ 
erage  of  $8,000  or  over  by  50.4% 


.  .  .  Households  owning  or  buy¬ 
ing  their  homes  are  74.4%  .  .  . 
Of  the  28.4%  of  households  own¬ 
ing  stocks  and  bonds,  12.8% 
either  bought  or  sold  during 
1960  .  .  .  Wives  work  in  21.9% 
households  .  .  .  Vacations  are 
planned  by  67.8%  during  1961 
.  .  .  Travel  by  commercial  air¬ 
lines  made  by  24.7%  of  homes 
.  .  .  71.2%  of  households  have 
checking  acco'mts,  68.4%  have 
savings  accounts.  Power  mower 
ownership  increased  15.5% 
since  ’56. 

*  *  * 

THREE  TIME  WINNER 

Paula  Kent,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune  was 
a  three-time  winner  in  a  na¬ 
tional  competition  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  The  two  first  and  one 
second  place  awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Miss  Kent  won  first  place  for 
special  edition  (fashions)  of  a 
newspaper,  first  for  publicity 
or  promotion,  (Newspaper 
Week)  in  combination  of  media, 
and  second  for  publicity  or  pro¬ 
motion  (power  boat  regatta)  by 
direct  mail. 

• 

Newspaper  Fame 
Exhibit  Dedicated 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

California’s  New’spaper  Hall 
of  Fame  in  the  State  Capitol 
was  dedicated  here  by  Governor 
Edmund  G.  Brown.  There  are 
six  exhibits  in  the  initial  display 
in  the  corridor  outside  the 
governor’s  office. 

The  tribute  to  early  day  news¬ 
paper  leaders  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  California  Press 
Association,  with  Lowell  Jessen 
chairman  of  the  project,  and  the 
California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  of  which 
William  Bramwell  is  president. 

The  first  publishers  named  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  are  Walter 
Colton  and  Robert  Baylor 
Semple,  Monterey  Californian; 
James  King  of  William,  San 
Francisco  Bulletin;  Charles  and 
M.  H.  de  Young,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  ;  Charles  Brannon,  Son 
Francisco  Star,  and  William  S. 
Green,  Colusa  Sun. 


Years  of  Bliss 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Pre.ss  Golden 
Wedding  Party  recently  at¬ 
tracted  1,000  couples  to  Public 
Hall.  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
who  headed  the  party,  said: 
“This  is  the  most  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  couples  ever  assembled  in 
one  place  at  one  time.” 
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The  experiment*  reported  here  had  as  its  object  to 
show  effect  of  various  regimens  of  breakfast  and 
mid-morning  breaks  on  maximum  work  output  as 
measured  by  a  bicycle  ergometer.  Twenty  subjects, 
18  to  36  years  of  age,  including  both  office  and 
factory  workers  participated.  The  various  periods  of 
the  experiments  used  for  the  comparisons  were 
as  follows: 

Period  1.  Basic  breakfast  without  mid-morning  break. 

Period  2.  No  breakfast  without  mid-morning  break. 

Period  3.  Basic  breakfast  with  mid-morning  break. 

Period  4.  No  breakfast  with  mid-morning  break. 

“The  data  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclusions: 

“All  subjects  did  significantly  more  work  when  the 


dietary  regimen  included  an  adequate  breakfast 
than  when  it  was  omitted. 

“The  addition  of  a  mid-morning  break  when  an 
adequate  breakfast  was  eaten  resulted  in  no  advan¬ 
tage  as  far  as  maximum  work  output  was  concerned. 
“The  addition  of  a  mid-morning  break  to  a  dietary 
regimen  which  omitted  breakfast  showed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advantage  for  half  of  the  subjects,  in  maximum 
work  output. 

“The  data  seem  to  indicate  that  an  adequate 
breakfast  is  better  economy  as  far  as  capacity  to 
work  is  concerned  than  the  substitution  of  a 
mid-morning  break  for  breakfast.’’ 


*Titttle,  \y.  ff'.,  Herbert,  Edward:  IVork  Capacity  With  No  Breakfast 
and  a  Mid-Morning  Break.  J.  Am.  Dietet.  A.  137:37,  I960. 


a  basic  breakfast^  used  in  this  experiment  followed  this  moderate  low-fat,  well-balanced  menu. 
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CEREAL 


MILK 


BREAD 


SPREAD 


^A  Summary  of  the  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies,  published  by  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  May  I,  1957. 

CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


CIRCULATION 


Reader  Poll  Gathers 
Opinions  on  Content 


Kankakee,  Ill. 

When  readership  survey  time 
rolled  around  recently  the  Kan- 
KaKee  Daily  Journal  decided  to 
try  something  different  from  the 
popularity  contest  type  of  study 
that  had  been  routine. 

The  image  portion  included  a 
series  of  propositions  which  gave 
the  respondents  a  chance  to 
grade  the  newspaper  in  each 
instance  superior,  good  or  in¬ 
ferior.  How  did  the  readers 
judge  the  Journal  in  comparison 
with  other  newspapers  of  its 
size?  What  was  the  analysis  of 
the  subscribers  as  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  handling  of  political  or  con¬ 
troversial  issues?  In  the  read¬ 
ers’  minds,  how  did  the  paper 
rate  as  a  factor  in  community 
progress  and  achievement? 

If  You  Were  Editor 

The  problem-solving  part,  sub¬ 
titled  “You’re  The  Editor,’’ 
called  on  the  respondents  to  tell 
what  action  they  would  take  in 
specific  instances.  Would  the 
reader-editor  run  the  name  of  a 
16-year  old  youth  arrested  for 
theft?  How  about  publishing  a 
column  of  comment  on  religion  ? 
Would  he  adopt  a  larger  size 
of  body  type?  Would  the  “edi¬ 
tor”  carry  more  sports  news  in 
his  paper?  And  so  on. 

Another  part  —  with  ample 
space  provided  —  asked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  aimed  at  making  a  good 
newspaper  better.  Many  of  the 
comments  here  were  construc¬ 
tive  and  thoughful;  some  were 
just  plain  critical,  and  some  ir¬ 
relevant.  But  almost  every  one 
of  the  returned  questionnaires 
contained  remarks. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
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To  keep  la  touch  with  marketing, 
edvartiting,  publishing  end  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 
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The  questionnaires,  each  with 
85  questions  or  propositions  pre¬ 
sented  on  three  legal  size  pages, 
were  mailed  at  random  to  a 
stipulated  percentage  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  in  all  areas  where  the 
newspaper  circulated.  Return 
envelopes  were  provided  and  the 
response,  at  the  35  per  cent 
mark,  was  considered  acceptable 
in  light  of  the  work  involved. 

The  respondents  didn’t  have 
to  sign  their  names  but  87  per 
cent  of  them  did.  There  was  al¬ 
most  equal  return  from  men  and 
\vomen. 

As  anticipated  the  item-by¬ 
item  readership  sur\’ey  ran  very 
near  to  form.  Columns,  features 
and  comic  strips  that  were  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  time  of  a  previous 
sun’ey,  for  the  most  part,  re¬ 
tained  their  ranking. 

Held  in  High  Esteem 

Analysis  of  the  “image”  part 
of  the  study  revealed  that  the 
Journal  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  its  subscribers.  Skipping  the 
eulogies,  this  portion  did  pro¬ 
vide  some  pertinent  information. 
For  instance  it  was  noted  that 
77  percent  of  the  readers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  newspaper’s  handling 
of  crime  news  while  11.3  percent 
said  too  much  was  printed  and 
11.5  percent  contended  there 
wasn’t  enough. 

The  results  of  the  “Y'ou’re  The 
Editor”  weren’t  outstanding, 
possibly  because  the  respondents 
really  weren’t  editors.  Here  it 
was  found  the  majority  wouldn’t 
change  the  type  size,  the  readers 
were  about  evenly  split  on  the 
use  of  names  of  juvenile  law¬ 
breakers  and  the  religious  col- 
-  umn  jiroposition  ended  in  a 
photo  finish. 

At  one  point  there  was  strong 
opinion  from  the  female  re¬ 
spondents:  They  would  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  aye  of  a  lady  involved 
in  a  minor  auto  accident. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  calls 
for  more  business-finance  news 
and  considerable  disinterest  in 
additional  coverage  of  the  ac- 


T"' 

^  Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

12549  Sharman  Way 
No.  Hellywoed,  Calif. 


tivities  of  itersonalities  in  the 
entertainment  world. 

A  great  many  readers  had 
definite  opinions  along  similar 
lines.  There  were  repeated  refer¬ 
ences  about  tbe  delivery  time  of 
the  new'spaper,  the  jumping  of 
news  stories  off  page  one,  the 
content  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  the  bias  or  lack  of 
it  in  the  syndicated  columns,  the 
worth  to  the  shopper  of  the  re-  ■ 
tail  advertising. 

But  there  was  one  theme  that  ] 
ran  strong  throughout  the  news-  , 
paper  study.  What  the  readers  ] 
want  most  in  their  newspapers  ' 
is  news.  They  expect  local  news  . 
— and  they  like  it — but  they  also 
want  a  newspaper  that  will  give 
them  the  national  and  world 
news  of  the  day. 

• 

Staff  Ma^;azine  Section 
Adds  Saturday  Business 

Nampa,  Ida. 

A  staff-produced  magazine 
section  made  a  nice  splash  here 
—  both  popularly  and  financial¬ 
ly- 

The  Weekender,  Saturday 
.supplement  of  the  Idaho  Free 
Press,  is  a  16-page  tabloid.  Pho¬ 
tographs  are  used  extensively, 
and  color  sets  off  eight  pages. 

It  is  edited  by  Jack  Scudder. 

The  magazine  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  I'ecent  200  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  Gar>'  Gam¬ 
mon,  circulation  manager.  Free 
Press  circulation  was  6,574  for 
June  1960. 

The  little  magazine  has 
brought  in  an  additional,  weekly 
400  inches  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  W.  C.  Withers,  advertising 
director,  said. 

• 

Critical  City  Aide 
Helps  to  Sell  Papers 

PlULADELPIIIA 

Philadelphia  City  Solicitor 
David  Berger,  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  recently  lam¬ 
basting  the  newspapers  during 
the  investigation  into  adminis¬ 
trative  payola  scandals,  became 
an  ally  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  Old  Newsboys  Day. 

Mr.  Berger,  who  with  other 
city  officials,  has  been  unhappy 
with  the  part  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  played  in  exposing 
alleged  graft,  obtained  a  half- 
hour  break  in  court  so  he  could 
-  sell  the  Inquirer’s  Happiness 
Edition. 

• 

Goes  to  7c  ill  Ohio 

j  Akron,  O. 

The  Beacon  Journal  will  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  its  daily 
edition  to  7c  on  Monday,  June 
26.  The  Sunday  edition  will 
remain  at  15c  and  the  home 
delivery  cost  for  daily  and 
Sunday  will  be  55c  a  week. 

EDITOR  at 


New  Montreal 
Daily  Starts 
In  the  Fall 


Montreal 

A  new  French-language  daily 
will  be  launched  here  Sept.  5. 

Jean-Louis  Gagnon,  who  will 
be  editor  -  in  -  chief,  said  Le 
Nouveau  Journal  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Berthiaume-Du- 
Tremblay  Foundation  which  was 
set  up  by  its  president,  Mrs. 
Angelina  DuTremblay,  former 
president  of  La  Presse.  The  new 
paper  will  be  politically  inde¬ 
pendent,  Mr.  Gagnon  .said. 

The  paper  will  have  a  fore¬ 
noon  and  afternoon  edition  of  at 
least  24  pages  at  5c  a  copy,  and 
an  editorial  staff  of  50  to  60 
members.  Those  now  on  the 
staff  are  all  from  La  Presse. 
Printing  will  be  done  by  the 
Gazette  Printing  Co. 

A  newly-formed  company,  Les 
publications  de  la  Fondation 
Limitee  will  operate  the  daily. 
Mrs.  DuTremblay  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  Mr. 
Gagnon,  vicepresident  as  well  as 
editor-in-chief;  Jacques  Bellan- 
ger,  treasurer  and  associate 
general  manager;  Gustave  La- 
fontaine,  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager,  and 
Georges  Robitaille,  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Gagnon,  former  editor-in- 
chief  of  La  Presse,  said,  “The 
new  newspaper  will  be  a  family 
paper  but  one  of  strong  opin¬ 
ions.  We  plan  to  make  it  the 
largest  French-language  daily 
in  Canada.” 

He  said  management  will  ne¬ 
gotiate  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  European  company  which 
operates  29  foreign  news  offices 
around  the  world.  He  said  the 
paper  will  appoint  its  own  cor¬ 
respondents  in  foreign  capitals 
and  said  the  first  post  will  be 
opened  in  Washington. 

'The  editorial  department  will 
be  managed  by  a  board,  headed 
by  Mr.  Gagnon,  and  including 
the  following:  Gustave  Lafon- 
taine,  department  manager; 
Georges  Langlois,  chief  editorial 
writer;  Paul  Marie  Lapointe, 
director  of  news  editor,  and 
Antoine  desRoches,  secretary. 

• 

Quits  La  Presse 

Montreal 

Joseph  Paul  Hogue,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  manager  of 
La  Presse,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion,  after  43  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Hogue  gave  personal  rea¬ 
sons. 

He  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  last  year. 
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membership  and  more  liberal  re¬ 
quirements  were  needed  and  the 
Witman  pronosals  met  these 
needs.  3),  The  association  has 
much  in  common  with  branches 
of  photojournalism  which  in  the 
past  have  either  l)een  granted 
only  associate  membership  or 
not  permitted  membershin  at  all. 
(This  point  was  fought  vigorous¬ 
ly  by  the  opposition  which  as¬ 
serted  that  news  or  press  pho¬ 
tographers  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  industrial  or  public 
relations  photographers).  4). 
The  association  must  grow  and 
should  not  be  held  back  from  a 
logical  expansion  by  “provin¬ 
cial”  thinking. 

The  Witman  proposals  were 
finally  adopted  “in  principle,” 
and  the  council  then  went  over 
every  section  and  clause  point 
by  point,  approving  each  in  turn 
and  making  slight  modifications 
as  it  went  along.  The  article,  as 
finally  adopted,  now  must  be  re- 
mimeogranhed  and  mailed  to 
council  members  for  ratification. 
Ballots  must  be  returned  within 
60  days  with  a  majority  vote 
before  the  new  article  goes  into 
effect. 

Education  Work 

.4t  the  annual  Educational  & 
Technical  Committee  meeting, 
the  association  also  continued 
development  of  plans  and  events 
which  have  made  it  one  of  the 
leading  educational  forces  in 
photojournalism  in  the  nation. 

The  committee  approved  the 
schedule  of  cities  the  1962  Fly¬ 
ing  Cross  Country  Short  Course 
will  visit  The  cities  will  be  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Dallas-Fort  Worth, 
Chicago  and  Baltimore.  This 
year,  the  flying  school  will  hit 
Los  Angeles,  Kansas  City,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  Wintom  Lemen  of  East- 
man-Kodak,  briefed  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  plans  for  the  Third 
Rochester  Photo  Conference, 
Sept.  9-13, 1962.  In  the  past,  this 
mammoth  conference  on  all 
phases  of  photojournalism  has 
attracted  members  of  top  man¬ 
agement  from  both  the  photo¬ 
journalism  and  journalism  fields. 

Lookadoo  Award 

During  the  E&T  meeting, 
James  Tohill  of  the  Cormac 
Chemical  Co.,  presented  a  check 
for  $500  to  Prof.  Cliff  Edom  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  E&T  Student  Affiliate 
Committee  and  NPPA  President 
Don  Swenson.  Tohill  said  the 
money  was  to  be  used  in  the 
awarding  of  NPPA  scholarships 


which  would  be  called  the  Major 
William  Lookadoo  Award.  Look¬ 
adoo,  chief  of  the  News  Pictorial 
Branch  of  the  USAF,  is  the 
founder  and  chief  coordinator  of 
the  Association’s  annual  flying 
school. 

The  committee  was  also  au¬ 
thorized  to  investigate  the  cost 
and  possibilities  of  printing  a 
booklet  relating  to  Careers  in 
Photojournalism.  Don  Mohler, 
lighting  expert  for  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  has  compiled  a  text  and  had 
it  reviewed  by  various  members 
of  the  E&T  committee  who  felt 
that  the  printing  of  such  a  book¬ 
let  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  profession. 

Awards  Dinner 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  CBS,  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  association’s  annual 
awards  dinner  (see  E&P,  June 
24,  page  13).  Dr.  Stanton  told 
his  audience  he  does  not  believe 
the  skills  of  the  photojoumalist 
have  won  the  respect  they  merit, 
“nor  do  I  believe  you  are  doing 
enough  about  it.” 

He  reviewed  the  history  of 
photojournalism  and  noted  the 
great  gains  the  photojoumalist 
has  made  in  achieving  equal 
status  with  word  reporters  and 
equal  access  to  news. 

“And  yet,”  Dr.  Stanton  con¬ 
cluded,  “we  are  still  far  behind 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  photo¬ 
journalism. 

“This  must  be  changed.  There 
must  be  freedom  of  accessibility 
to  all  news  by  photographers, 
just  as  there  is  by  reporters.  We 
need  a  full-fledged,  wholly  free 
photojournalism,  restricted  only 
by  the  common  sense  and  prud¬ 
ence  of  those  who  practice  it. 

“But  this  will  not  come  about 
automatically.  Nor  will  it  come 
about  because  someone  outside 
journalism  demands  it.  The 
members  of  this  association  will 
have  to  lead  the  fight  and  will 
have  to  find  watchful,  articulate, 
aggressive  spokesmen,  insistent 
that  photojournalism  has  equal 
rights  with  all  other  joumal- 


High  and  Shaky 

Clarence  Leino,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  photographer, 
“climbed  the  heights,”  literally 
and  figuratively,  on  a  recent 
assignment. 

It  all  started  when  the  Picture 
Editor  told  him,  “We’ve  photo¬ 
graphed  the  Marine  Plaza  ( Civic 
Center  bank  edifice  being  built) 
from  all  angles  from  the  ground 
looking  up.  Now  I  want  some¬ 
thing  different  —  up  looking 
dovm.” 

The  construction  superintend¬ 
ent  allowed  Leino  to  climb  up  a 
100-foot  hoisting  beam  on  the 
12th  floor. 


The  rest  of  his  story  goes  like 
this: 

“With  my  Leica  under  my 
jacket,  I  climbed  the  seemingly 
countless  criss-cross  rungs ;  what 
a  l)eautiful,  unusual  sight. 

“The  100-foot  beam  had  all 
the  steadiness  of  a  hula  <lancer 
and  the  people  on  N.  Water  St., 
250  feet  below,  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ants.  I  could  see  editorial 
employees  in  the  windows  of 
the  Sentinel  across  the  ( Milwau¬ 
kee)  River  watching  me  and 
wishing  me  well.  Perhaps  there 
were  those,  too,  who  were  hoping 
for  a  promotion  opportunity? 

“Anyhow,  everything  worked 
out  all  right;  the  Lecia  shutter 
set  at  a  rather  high  speed 
‘stopped’  the  wavering  geogra¬ 
phy  below — and  the  Picture 
Editor  was  furnished  another 
feather  for  his  hat.” 

*  *  * 

Lutheran  Prize 

Paul  Ockrassa,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  placed  first  in 
the  annual  photography  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Lutheran 
Society  for  Worship,  Music  and 
Arts.  He  captured  top  honors 
with  his  shot  of  a  worker  at  a 
St.  Louis  summer  vacation  Bible 
school  holding  a  tearful  young 
Negro  girl. 

*  ♦  * 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Randall  McKay,  prize-winning 
photographer  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  photography  position 
with  the  Heavy  Military  Elec¬ 
tronics  Department  of  General 
Electric  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  «  • 

Bill  Strode,  the  youngest — at 
23 — photographer  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  won  eight  straight 
awards,  including  three  first- 
place  honors,  in  the  recent 
University  of  Illinois  Photojour¬ 
nalism  short  course.  He’s  won 
17  other  awards. 

• 

Dr.  Holland  Heads 
Oklahoma  J-School 

Norman,  Okla. 
Dr.  C.  Joe  Holland,  acting 
director  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  school  of  journalism 
since  September,  1960,  has  been 
named  director.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
Fayette  Copeland  who  died 
May  1. 

Mr.  Holland,  a  native  of 
Blackwell,  Okla.,  holds  BA  and 
MA  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
has  worked  as  reporter  and 
sports  editor  for  the  Blackwell 
(Okla.)  Journal-Tribune  and  as 
copy  reader  for  the  Oklahoma 
•  City  Times  and  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 


Full  J-School 
Recommended 

Carbondale,  Ill. 
The  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  has 
recommended  formation  of  a 
School  of  Journalism  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  where 
enrollment  of  students  interested 
in  newspaper  work,  advertising, 
radio  and  television  news,  and 
printing  has  increased  more 
than  600  percent  in  the  past 
eight  years. 

Recommendations  by  the 
Council  included  “formation  of 
a  separate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  increase  in  facilities  and 
housing  for  the  department,  and 
lighter  work  loads  for  individual 
faculty  members.” 

Southern’s  department  has 
become  known  as  a  center  for 
community  journalism.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  been  the  locale  of 
an  annual  International  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors,  publisher  of  that 
group’s  quarterly,  “Grass  Roots 
Editor,”  and,  this  summer,  is 
offering  a  Weekly  Newspaper 
Management  Conference. 

Three  of  the  six  faculty 
members  hold  doctoral  degrees, 
and  all  have  had  professional 
experience.  Today  there  are  125 
students  in  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  compared  with  20  when 
the  department  l)egan  in  1953. 

• 

Ex-Editor  to  Teach 
At  Penn  State 

University  Park,  Fu.. 
John  M.  Harrison,  a  former 
associate  editor  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Toledo 
(0.)  Blade,  will  become  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  effective  Sept.  1. 

Since  1958,  Mr.  Harrison  has 
been  an  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Iowan,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  newspaper,  and  editor  of 
the  Iowa  Publisher,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Iowa. 

From  1935  to  1947  he  was 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (la.) 
Aeom,  a  paper  owned  by  his 
father. 

Heads  J-Department 

Ames,  Iowa. 
Carl  Hamilton,  editor  of  the 
Hardin  County  Times  and  Iowa 
Falls  Citizen,  will  become  head 
of  the  technical  journalism 
department  at  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  next  January  1.  He  will 
succe^  Kenneth  R.  Marvin,  who 
has  headed  the  department  since 
1945. 
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SYNDICATES 


Languages  in  News 
New  Column  Theme 


A  celebrity  in  his  own  right,  with  a  winning 
personality,  Charles  H.  Goren  is  the  bridge  champ  of 
champs.  He  has  won  more  tournaments,  holds  every  major 
trophy,  and  won  more  Master  Points  than  any 
other  player! 

Started  just  17  years  ago,  his  CT-NYN  column, 
“Goren  on  Bridge”  is  bigger  today  than  ever — and  adding 
new  clients  all  the  time.  Millions  of  readers  play  by  the 
Goren  point  system  .  .  .  widely  followed  across  the 
country  as  most  scientific  and  most  enjoyable  .  .  .  for  both 
sociable  games  and  tournament  plays. 

Goren  writes  as  well  as  he  plays.  His  books  are  top 
best  sellers  in  their  field,  both  in  America  and  abroad. 

Readers  of  Goren’s  column  write  constantly  for  advice, 
pose  innumerable  questions — his  feature  enjoys 
outstanding  audience  participation,  swells  the  paper’s 
mailbag!  The  column  is  read  for  information  and  fun,  to 
acquire  greater  playing  proficiency,  by  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.  To  get  and  hold  readers  in  all  brackets,  build 
circulation  with  standing  and  stature,  Goren  is  a  natural! 

Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  proofs  and  prices. 


Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News 

WnM*  BuUtiina,  .V«ir  Yark 

SgnUmeUme^  mne*  Tribune  Towrer,  VMruuo 


Something  realty  BIG 
tor  syndicates  ... 


Berets  a  tremendous  selling  opportunity  for  syndicated  newspaper  features! 

Want  unparalleled  saturation  coverage  of  ever)'  important  factor  in  syndicated  feature-buying  decisions? 
Advertise  your  comics,  columns,  panels,  contests,  specialties  ...  in  the  imp<»rtant  Syndicate  Directory  issue 
of  Kdit«)r  &  Publisher,  published  July  29,  1961.  Read  by  99%  of  newspaper  editors,  and  as  many  publishers, 
circulatiitn  and  promotion  executives,  it's  kept  all  year  long  as  their  most  important  source  of  information 
on  syndicates  and  features.  Deadline  for  space  reservations  is  July  7;  for  copy,  July  17. 

Editor  St  Publisher 

Times  Tower  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  rates:  page,  S560;  half-page.  $320;  quarter-page.  $190;  eighth-page.  $115;  sixteenth- page,  $70; 

or  your  regidar  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 


SYNDICATES 


Flair  for  Hair,  Art 
Rings  Bell  for  Bell 


Bell  Syndicate  will  release 
what  you  might  call  a  “hair- 
raising”  feature  on  July  10. 

Entitled,  “At  Andre’s,”  the 
one  column  panel  by  Canadian- 
born  Sandy  Brier  is  set  against 
a  beauty  parlor  background  and 
offers  laugh-lines  and  situations 
that  appeal  to  women  in  one 
sense  and  to  men  in  another. 

Elmer  Roessner,  Bell  editor, 
said  the  feature  was  designed 
for  women,  but  turned  out  to 
be  equally  strong  as  a  laugh- 
getter  among  men  who  pre¬ 
viewed  the  panel. 

Sandy  Brier,  37,  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  married  and 
the  father  of  three  boys,  is  a 
personable  chap  who  looks 
neither  like  anyone’s  idea  of  a 
hair  stylist  nor  of  a  cartoonist. 
Yet  he  has  been  both  a  car¬ 
toonist  and  a  hair  stylist  for 
more  than  15  years,  and  is  now 
combining  his  experiences  for 
the  first  time  in  his  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture. 

“Cartooning  came  first,”  Mr. 
Brier  said  this  week.  “I  was 


doing  fine  with  magazines.  But 
one  day  a  friend  who  owned  a 
beauty  salon  invited  me  in  to 
see  his  place  and  I  became  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  scene  spread  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  the  way  money 
was  being  spent  for  what,  at 
the  time,  seemed  to  me  almost 
nothing.” 

Opened  Shop  on  Dare 

Mr.  Brier  said  his  friend 
dared  him  to  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  when  he  did,  he 
found  that  creating  hair  styles 
was  a  real,  if  minor  art,  and  he 
became  interested  to  the  point 
of  not  only  going  through  pro¬ 
fessional  schooling,  but  ended 
up  owning  two  salons  on  Long 
Island. 

“I  always  liked  the  kind  of 
humor  that  grows  out  of  every¬ 
day  life,”  Mr.  Brier  continued. 
“But  don’t  get  me  wrong. 
There’s  nothing  more  serious  in 
the  world  than  a  new  hair  style 
for  the  woman  who’s  getting 
it.  I  couldn’t  help  noticing  the 
things  they  said. 


The  MISSIIVG  ^^Human  Interest’’ 

...  on  your  Editor’s  Checklist 

Politics  and  Government 


Police  and  Fire  i> 

The  Courthouse 
Social  and  Woman's 
Movies  and  TV' 
Financial  and  Sports 
Comics  and  Puzzles 

RELIGIOIV! 


What  your  CIRCUL.4TWN 
MANAGER  is  missing: 

Regional,  National  and 
Worldwide  Coverage  of  News 
for  the  More  Than  112 
Million  American  Church¬ 
goers. 


What  your  READERS 
are  missing: 

DAILY  NEWS  REPORTS 
Spot,  “depth”  coverage  of  all 
major  religious  developments 
throughout  the  world.  RNS 
adds  900  qualified  correspond¬ 
ents  to  your  staff. 

FEATURES 

Give  your  weekend  pages 
significant  columns  about 
trends  in  religion  affecting 
your  local  churches. 


Sandy  Brier 

;  hy  Thr  Rell  SyiwIic.lH 


YOU'f?E  KIDDIN',  ANDRE, 
TELL  V\E  YOU'RE  KIDPIN'  .'  , 


Accurate,  Authoritative. 
Comprehensive 
28  Years  of  Respected  Service 
Wire,  Write  for  Details 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

43  WM  STIk  StrMC,  New  York  19,  N.  ¥. 


’Round  Golf 
Course  with 
Gene  Littler 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
San  Diegan  Gene  Littler  had 
barely  sunk  his  last  putt  as  the 
National  Open  golf  champion 
when  plans  were  begun  by  the 
San  Diego  Union  to  put  into 
print  the  storj'  of  “The  New 
Ben  Hogan.” 

Now  available  through  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service  is  a  Littler 
by-lined  series,  “My  Most  Mem¬ 
orable  18  Holes,”  starting  July 
2. 

The  series  is  broken  into  nine 
parts.  In  each  part  two  holes 
are  recalled,  discussed,  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  human  interest  style. 

Previously,  the  Copley  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  the  San  Diego 
Union,  published  a  five-part  life 
story  of  Littler,  written  by  Jack 
Murphy,  sports  editor,  and 
Howard  Hagen,  golf  writer. 
Murphy  and  Hagen  are  assist¬ 
ing  Littler  in  preparation  of  his 
series. 

Interspersed  with  Littler’s 
comments  on  the  memorable 
holes  are  his  recollections  of  a 
brilliant  golfing  career.  He  first 
came  to  national  notice  in  1953 
“So  I  started  collecting  the  with  a  victory  in  the  National 
statements  the  lady  customers  -Amateur  Toumanmnt,  a  title 
came  up  with.  For  example,  ^‘^h  a  final  18-foot 

there’s  the  gal  who  answers  “irdie  putt, 
your  question  about  what  cut  • 

she’d  like  with,  ‘Just  make  me 
beautiful.  I  leave  you  to  im-  ,  i  i  d  i 

agine  the  face  that  goes  with  in  Weekly  Release 

that  remark.”  North  American  Newspaper 

He  plans  to  gfet  all  the  facets  Alliance  is  distributing  “inside” 
of  suburban  life  today  into  “At  x^ports  of  life  in  the  Peace 
Andre’s,”  as  well  as  the  purely  Corps  in  a  once-a-week  series 
salon  bits.  His  style  is  realistic  called  “Peace  Corps  Diary.”  It 
and  good-humored,  so  the  reader  jg  bgjng  vvTitten  by  Peter  Frank- 
wili  recogfnize  herself  (or  his  jjjj^  ^  25-year-old  engineer  from 
wife)  and  laugh  without  being  York,  who  has  been  sent 

offended.  jq  Texas  Western  College  with 

*  39  other  members  of  the  Corps 

Cartoons  on  Boating  preparatory  to  going  to  Tang- 
A  1  anyika  to  build  roads. 

Safety  Are  Offeren  articles  are  being  kept 

Lexington,  Mass,  to  a  750-word  limit.  Once  the 
A  series  of  cartoon  panels  on  continuity  is  established,  the 
boating  safety  is  being  offered  series  may  be  switched  to  a 
without  charge  to  newspapers  semi-monthly  schedule, 
by  Raytheon  Company.  The  set  • 

of  24  cartoons  is  offered  in  either  —Wilson  McCoy,  who  illus- 
mats  or  repro  proof  form.  trates  the  adventure  strip  “The 

The  one-column  cartoons  are  Phantom”  for  King  Features 
five  inches  deep  and  include  a  Syndicate,  is  no  armchair  artist, 
line  drawing  and  a  safety  mes-  He  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
sage  or  boating  tip.  Raytheon  is  to  Africa  where  he  visited  Khar- 
limiting  distribution  of  the  car-  toum.  He  also  visited  Entebbe 
toon  series  to  one  newspaper  in  on  Lake  Victoria  in  Uganda  and 
each  city  on  a  first-come,  first-  then  drove  a  thousand  miles  to 
serve  basis.  Editors  interested  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  There  he 
receiving  the  Captain  Fred’s  visited  the  Ituri  Pygamies 
Log  cartoons  should  contact  A.  (they’re  one  of  the  features  of 
Newell  Garden,  Public  Relations  the  strip),  had  dinner  with  the 
'  Dept.,  Raytheon  Company,  King  of  Buayoro,  and  an  excit- 
Lexington  73,  Mass.  ing  encounter  with  a  rhinoceros. 
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Secret  Parley 
Charge  Puts 
Gov.  on  Trial 


An  editor  wrofe; 

"HIS  COLUMN  PUTS 
THE  FINGER  OF 
TRUTH  ON  QUES¬ 
TIONS  WHICH  HAVE 
DISTURBED  MANY 
AMERICANS  ..." 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Reno 

Three  Nevada  officials,  in¬ 
cluding:  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer,  have 
been  formerly  charged  with 
violating:  Nevada’s  “open  meet¬ 
ings”  law.  Trial  is  set  for  Aug. 
29. 

The  charge  resulted  from  a 
“closed  door”  meeting  of  the 
Governor,  other  state  officials, 
Reno  officials  and  Washoe 
County  officials  to  discuss  Reno’s  : 
freeway  problems. 

Named  with  the  Governor  in  i 
the  complaint  are  Nevada  At-  ! 
tomey  General  Roger  Foley  and 
State  Controller  Keith  Lee.  The 
Three  constitute  the  entire 
Nevada  Highway  Board. 

The  complaint  was  sigpied  by 
Frank  Johnson,  manager  of  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette-Nevada 
State  Journal’s  Carson  City 
Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  ! 
newspapers.  Mr.  Johnson  had  ' 
been  refused  admittance  to  the 
meeting  of  the  officials. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  charged 
Reno  Mayor  Bud  Baker  and 
individual  members  of  the  Reno 
City  Council  and  the  Washoe 
County  Commissioners  were  in 
violation  of  the  statute  when 
they  attended  the  meeting  in 
Carson  City. 

The  law — which  went  into 
effect  with  Gov.  Sawyer’s  sig:na- 
ture — holds  wrong:ful  exclusion 
to  be  a  misdemeanor.  It  could  be 
punishable  by  a  six-month  jail 
term,  a  $500  fine,  or  both. 

From  the  beginning.  Gov. 
Sawyer  has  insisted  the  State 
Highway  Board  was  not  in 
session  even  though  all  of  its 
members  were  in  his  office  with 
State  Highway  Department  of¬ 
ficials  discussing  a  highway 
problem. 

He  described  them  all  as  a 
“group  of  citizens  interested  in 
a  highway  problem,”  and  said 
he  had  exercised  his  executive 
perogrative  to  seek  counsel  priv¬ 
ately  before  replying  to  a  recent 
federal  report  on  the  Reno 
freeway  problem. 


The  trick  of  making  a  comparison  by  putting  as  or 
than  in  front  of  a  misplaced  verb  is  both  artificial  and 
unnecessary. 

“The  defendant — as  did  everyone  in  the  courtroom — 
knew  the  verdict  was  coming.”  Clumsy  and  unnatural. 
“The  defendant,  like  everyone  in  the  courtroom, 
knew  .  . 

“He  is  not  pessimistic,  as  are  the  Democratic  lieuten¬ 
ants  in  the  House  and  Senate.”  Not  only  clumsy  but 
ambiguous;  “unlike  Democratic  lieutenants.” 

“The  poorer  states  are  on  the  whole  making  a  greater 
effort  to  support  their  schools  than  are  the  richer  states.” 
Smoother:  “than  the  richer  states  are.” 

“The  President  is  probably  as  popular  as  tvas  his 
predecessor  after  his  first  month  in  office.”  “as  his  prede¬ 
cessor  was  after  .  .  .” 

“The  citizen  should  recognize  in  this  organization  an 
extreme  mentality  that  is  potentially  as  dangerous  as  is 
that  of  Communism.”  Drop  the  second  is.  An  elliptical 
construction,  as  in  this  and  the  next  two  examples,  reads 
Ijetter.  It’s  no  sin  to  omit  a  clearly  understood  verb. 

“Obviously  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  as 
anxious  as  are  the  people  of  Russia  for  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship.”  Drop  the  second  are. 

“He  is  far  less  committed  than  is  his  opponent  by  the 
mistakes  and  omissions  of  the  past.”  Drop  the  second  is. 

“To  make  a  hero  out  of  this  senator  o«  did  the  President 
and  his  aides  is  to  reduce  politics  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator.”  “as  the  President  and  his  aides  did  .  . 

“On  the  central  issues  the  secretary  is  just  as  far  away 
from  the  platform  as  is  his  party.”  “as  his  party  is.” 

This  business  of  as  did,  as  was  and  the  like  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  fad  perhaps,  that  is  counted  on  as  a  touch  of 
elegance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  merely  another 
aspect  of  the  dread  of  using  like,  even  when  it  is  called 
for,  or  perhaps  it  shows  fear  of  ending  a  sentence  com¬ 
fortably  on  a  verb  like  is  or  are. 


A  reader  wrofe: 

"HE'S  SAYING 
V/HAJ  NEEDS  TO  BE 
SAID!" 


In  his  first  three  weeks  as 
a  columnist  on  national  and 
world  affairs,  the  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Switz¬ 
erland  has  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  echo¬ 
ing  the  two  opinions 
quoted  above  and  welcom¬ 
ing  his  return  to  active 
journalism. 


Wayward  Words 


Aggravate  means  make  worse,  and  not,  except  in  care¬ 
less  use,  annoy:  “The  president  is  completely  satisfied 
with  his  new  house,  except  for  one  aggravation — the 
pigeons.”  Annoyance  would  have  been  preferable.  The 
word  is  correctly  used  in  “Continual  questioning  ag¬ 
gravated  his  impatience.” 


Banquet  is  unduly  sumptuous  for  dinner,  as  used  to 
describe  most  such  occasions  today,  and  it  has  been  dis¬ 
couraged  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  generally  avoided 
as  pretentious,  together  with  repast  and  collation. 


His  +hree-fimes-a-week  col¬ 
umn  is  now  in  more  than 
40  papers,  and  the  list  is 
growing  fast. 


Strictly,  a  celebrant  is  one  who  performs  a  religious 
ceremony,  such  as  a  priest  who  conducts  a  mass,  and  a 
cclebrator  is  one  who  celebrates,  as  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 
The  distinction  is  tenuous,  however,  and  of  dubious  value. 
It  may  already  have  been  eradicated  by  the  widespread, 
if  heedless,  preference  for  celebrant  in  both  senses. 


137  in  Summer  Jobs 
On  Texas  Papers 

HOI'STON 

Fifty-four  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association’s  71 
member-newspapers  have  cre¬ 
ated  summer  jobs  for  137  young 
people  from  'Texas  high  schools 
and  colleges,  allowing  them  to 
“earn  while  they  learn”  all 
phases  of  newspaper  journalism 
and  advertising. 


FOR  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR 
AREA,  PHONE  OR  WIRE  NOW! 


Debut  as  a  verb  has  a  slangy  sound,  but  its  usefulness 
may  win  it  a  respectable  place  yet:  “The  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  debuts  its  new  models  in  the  fall”;  “Prohibition 
debuted  last  week  south  of  the  border.” 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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On  the  Job — No.  10:  County  Courthouse  Man 


BRENDAN  T.  BYRNE,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  prosecutor,  left,  discusses 
activities  of  rackets  squad  with  Bob  Comey,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
county  courthouse  reporter. 


By  Rick  Friedman 

THE  MAN— Bob  Comey,  29 
and  married,  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
spent  three  years  at  Williams 
Collesfe,  Massachusetts,  went 
into  the  Army,  then  returned  to 
Williams.  He  was  g^raduated  in 
1956  with  a  B.A.  in  History. 

His  first  job  was  as  a  copy 
editor  for  Prentice-Hall,  book 
publishers.  After  seven  months 
of  reading  proofs,  editing  manu¬ 
scripts  and  correcting  galleys, 
he  decided  he  would  rather  be 
a  newspaperman. 

Bob  Comey  went  into  the  city 
room  of  New  York  Mirror  as  a 
copy  boy  from  February  to  De¬ 
cember  of  1957.  He  then  be¬ 
came  a  general  reporter  in  the 
Clifton  bureau  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News.  In  the  summer 
of  1958  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Plainfield  bureau;  in  No¬ 
vember  of  1959  he  was  moved 
to  Middlesex  County  Court¬ 
house  in  New  Brunswick. 

In  March  of  1961  he  went  into 
his  present  assignment.  News 
reporter  at  Essex  County  Court¬ 
house,  in  the  heart  of  Newark. 

«  «  « 

THE  JOB  —  Caucus,  crime, 
court — these  words  sum  up  Bob 
Comey's  beat. 

As  the  only  News  reporter 
regularly  assigned  to  this  beat, 
his  job  breaks  dowm  into  three 
major  areas  —  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  county 
governing  body;  the  county 
prosecutor’s  office;  and  county 
courts. 

The  Board  of  Freeholders 
meets  on  alternate  Tuesdays 
during  the  month.  A  caucus  is 
held  at  9  a.m.  before  each  meet¬ 
ing  and  is  ooen  to  the  press. 
It  is  here.  Bob  Comey,  explains, 
that  the  major  business  takes 
place.  “This  is  where  the  real 
arguments  come  up,  where  they 
hash  things  out  over  resolutions. 
The  Board  is  made  up  of  five 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans 
so  there’s  bound  to  be  firew'orks 
sometimes.” 

The  caucus,  he  continues,  isn’t 
open  to  the  general  public,  but 
if  a  resolution  gets  through  this 
meeting,  it  is  taken  up  at  the 
regular  Freeholders  session, 
which  begins  at  11  a.m.  “In  the 
caucus  you  find  the  meat  of  the 
county  legislative  program.  The 
regular  11  a.m.  meeting  is  the 
garnish  where  the  formal  vote 
may  be  recorded  with  no  com¬ 
ment.” 

He  also  covers  some  of  the 
committtee  meetings  of  various 
Freeholder  departments. 

Bob  Comey  checks  the  prose¬ 


cutor’s  office  daily.  (.4t  the 
moment  it  is  one  of  the  most 
active  areas  of  his  beat  because 
of  a  recently-created  rackets 
squad  which  grew  out  of  a 
gambling  investigation.) 

Court  News 

For  Bob,  court  news  usually 
starts  with  the  Grand  Jury, 
which  hands  up  indictment  every 
two  weeks.  Once  the  Grand  Jury 
is  in  session,  the  press  is  barred 
by  law  from  the  hearing.  When 
its  indictments  go  to  the  assign¬ 
ments  judge,  they  become  public 
record  and  the  press  is  called 
in.  The  important  indictments 
are  stories  for  Bob  Comey. 

He  checks  the  trial  list,  a 
schedule  of  coming  cases,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week.  This 
list  contains  names  of  defend¬ 
ants,  defense  attorneys,  prose¬ 
cutors  and  judges.  Bob  can’t 
plan  his  week  from  this  list  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  trials  are 
postponed  but  it  does  give  him 
some  indication  of  which  cases 
are  important  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  behind  them. 

In  less  important  trials,  he’ll 
collect  the  information  at  the 
end  of  the  day  from  the  court 
reporter  who  took  the  testimony, 
or  from  the  court  clerk.  “Some 
trials  can  be  covered  without 
actually  being  present  at  them. 
We’ve  had  several  manslaughter 
cases  the  past  three  days.  I 
picked  up  the  verdict  at  the  end 
of  each  one  and  now  will  follow 
through  on  each  sentencing.” 

In  an  important  criminal  case, 
his  job  begins  with  the  selection 
of  the  jury. 


Bob  doesn’t  cover  every  county 
trial.  “This  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble,”  be  relates.  “Many  are 
minor  infractions.  A  unimport¬ 
ant  case  involving  a  $2  shop¬ 
lifting  charge  might  wind  up  in 
county  court.  It  could  have  been 
bandied  by  the  city  magistrate 
but  wasn’t;  then  the  person  was 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury.  A 
case  such  as  this  might  not 
even  appear  in  the  News.” 

When  a  trial  such  as  murder 
moves  into  high  gear.  Bob 
Comey  stays  with  it  until  its 
conclusion.  (He  is  presently 
covering  a  trial  of  three  young 
men  accused  of  killing  a  police¬ 
man.  Bob  expects  it  to  last  at 
least  six  weeks  and  the  News 
has  assigned  another  reporter 
to  regular  county  courthouse 
news. ) 

Civil  and  Domestic  Courts  also 
provide  interesting  cases  on  oc¬ 
casion.  Recently  Andre  Porum- 
beanu,  husband  of  heiress  Gam¬ 
ble  Benedict,  was  sued  for  non¬ 
support  by  his  ex-wife,  and  the 
case  landed  in  Essex  County 
Domestic  Court. 

In  civil  cases  Bob  checks  each 
day  with  the  county  clerk  for 
sizable  verdicts,  unusual  angles 
or  trials  involving  muncipalities 
(such  as  zoning  suits). 

Bob  also  keeps  an  eye  on 
Appellate  Division  (appeals 
court).  Recently  he  covered  a 
case  in  this  court  (which  is  in 
another  building  near  County 
Courthouse)  in  which  a  man 
was  fighting  extradition.  The 
man  had  escaped  from  a  South 
Carolina  jail  14  years  ago  and 
was  living  in  New  Jersey  under 
an  assumed  name. 


An  infrequent  part  of  Bob 
Comey’s  job  is  covering  the  * 
Board  of  Elections,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  County  Courthouse 
buildings.  Before  and  after  an 
election  he’ll  check  here  to  see 
how  many  persons  in  the  county 
have  registered  and  how  many 
have  voted. 

«  «  * 

HOURS — Bob  Comey’s  legu- 
lar  hours  start  at  9  a.m.  and  end 
at  5  p.m.,  five  days  a  week;  (No 
weekends.  County  court  is  closed 
Saturday  and  Sunday). 

He  generally  leaves  court¬ 
house  as  near  to  4  p.m.  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  returns  to  the  News  city 
room  a  few  blocks  away.  But  if 
a  jurj'  is  still  out,  he  remains 
in  court.  “Occasionally,  a  judge 
will  want  to  go  another  hour  to 
get  a  little  more  work  done,” 
Bob  relates.  “So  I  stay.” 

On  particulary  heavy  news 
days,  such  as  when  the  Free¬ 
holders  meet,  he  writes  his 
stories  back  in  the  office  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  doesn’t 
finish  up  until  seven  or  eight 
p.m.  (These  stories  are  for  the 
next  day’s  edition.  His  main 
deadline  on  the  News,  a  273,705- 
circulation  afternoon  paper,  is 
10:30  a.m.  Up  until  then  he 
phones  in  his  stories.  During  the 
several  replate  editions  which 
follow,  he’ll  use  the  phone  if  a 
good  story  breaks.  The  deadline 
for  the  final  edition  is  3:30  p.m.) 

If  there’s  a  lull  in  his  court¬ 
house  coverage  during  the  day, 
he’ll  use  the  time  to  write  a  story 
in  the  press  room. 

«  *  * 

PROBLEMS  —  Bob  Comey. 
county  courthouse  reporter,  re¬ 
gards  all  of  his  problems  as  of  a 
minor  nature. 

One  is  the  lack  of  personal 
coverage  in  grand  jury  hearings. 
“This  is  a  problem  of  law  and 
there’s  nothing  I  can  do  about 
it.” 

A  second  is  that  some  of  the 
many  people  he  must  see  each 
day  are  not  available  when  he 
calls.  He  either  has  to  call  back 
or  wait.  “The  prosecutor  may  be 
in  court,  the  judge  may  be  trying 
a  case,  things  like  that.” 

A  third  problem  is  that  on 
days  such  as  when  the  Free¬ 
holders  meet  he  may  not  be  able 
to  personally  cover  news  he 
deems  important.  He  has  to 
check  it  out  second-hand  after 
the  Freeholders  adjourn. 

«  *  * 

TIPS  AND  SOURCES— Bob 
Comey  rates  the  prosecutor’s 
office  as  his  main  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  (Four  days  before 
formal  announcement  of  the 
Racket  Squad’s  formation,  some¬ 
one  in  this  office  told  him  about 
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it,  on  condition  Bob  would  hold 
it  for  the  following  Sunday.  He 
did.) 

He  lists  court  attendants,  ele- 
,  Tstor  operators,  lawyers  and 
even  judges  as  good  sources  of 
information.  “One  of  them  often 
tells  me  of  a  good  case  in  so- 
and-so’s  courtroom.” 

Anonymous  phone  tips  also 
come  into  the  News  city  room 
and  are  passed  onto  Bob,  who 
always  runs  them  down.  Most  of 
them  never  amount  to  anything. 

Bob  Comey  theorizes  that  the 
best  way  to  establish  contacts 
is  to  be  nice  to  news  sources  and 
to  ht  there.  “It’s  mostly  a  matter 
of  being  polite  and  checking  out 
their  tips.  And  when  you’re  just 
starting  out,  you  have  to  intro¬ 
duce  yourself  to  eveiy’body,  and 
jtet  yourself  known  so  people 
will  get  in  touch  with  yo\i.” 

«  *  * 

THE  EXTRA  TOUCH— If  the 
courthouse  reporter  is  doing  his 
job,  says  Bob  Comey,  he  is  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  to  the  function 
of  county  government.  “The 
rackets  investigation  affects 
their  own  welfare.  If  there’s  so 
much  gambling  going  on  in 
Essex  County,  the  public  should 
know  about  it.  The  Freeholders 
are  another  example.  In  many 
cases  people  can’t  get  to  the 
meeting  bwause  of  the  hour  and 
they  don’t  know  what’s  going  on 
unless  they  read  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

This  to  Bob  Comey  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  story  of  vital  interest  to 
the  community  and  its  welfare; 
one,  he  adds,  which  people  don’t 
j  understand  much  about.  “Take 
a  grand  jury.  How  many  people 
realize  it’s  an  investigating 
unit?” 

And  Bob  Comey  wonders  aloud 
just  how  much  the  general  public 
is  interested  in  what’s  going  on 
in  their  county  government.  In 
a  county  of  900,000,  he  points 
out,  only  one  or  two  citizens  ever 
j  show  up  at  a  Freeholder  meet¬ 
ing.  “A  resolution  is  introduced. 
It’s  printed  and  reported  on  in 
the  newspapers.  Then  it’s  read 
at  a  second  meeting  two  weeks 
later  before  it  can  be  voted  on 
for  final  passage.  And  who  shows 
up  besides  the  reporters  and 
county  officials?  Maybe  one  or 
two  people.” 

The  public  may  be  apathetic 
about  their  county  government 
hut  Bob  Comey  isn’t.  To  him,  it’s 
an  important  part  of  community 
life  which  he  thinks  the  public 
should  know  about  and  he  covers 
county  courthouse  with  this 
philosophy  in  mind. 

*  *  « 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN¬ 
ING— Bob  Comey  recommends 
^  political  science  and  business 
,  law  as  two  basic  courses  for  any 
college  student  to  take  if  he  is 
looking  ahead  toward  a  career 


in  county  courthouse  reporting. 

He  feels  bureau  news  work  is 
a  good  training  ground  for 
future  courthouse  staffers,  and 
reporters  in  general.  “You’re 
called  on  to  cover  every  type  of 
story.”  Bob  also  suggests  City 
Hall  as  a  good  follow-up  to  this. 
“Municipal  government  report¬ 
ing  is  much  the  same  as  covering 
county  courthouse  —  checking 
various  offices,  going  to  meet¬ 
ings,  that  sort  of  thing.” 

He  adds  that  county  court¬ 
house  is  a  good  training  ground 
for  bigger  beats  such  as  the 
state  capitol  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  *  * 

SATISF.4CTION  —  The  big¬ 
gest  satisfaction  of  county  court¬ 
house  reporting,  says  Bob 
Comey,  is  in  the  variety  of  news 
one  runs  into.  “Any  number  of 
things  can  happen  and  you  don’t 
hit  the  same  thing  each  day. 
A  county  courthouse  reporter 
doesn’t  fall  into  any  real 
routine.” 

• 

Chairman  of  Awards 
Receives  Special  One 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Coverage  of  the  nuclear  explo¬ 
sion  which  killed  three  men  at  an 
Idaho  atomic  test  site  won  for 
the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register 
the  Associated  Press  1961 
membership  participation  award 
for  Utah  and  Idaho. 

The  award  was  presented  to 
J.  Robb  Brady,  Post-Register 
editor,  at  the  annual  AP  Utah- 
Idaho  membership  meeting  here 
June  16-18. 

A  special  citation  was  awarded 
the  Kellogg  Evening  News  for 
its  coverage  of  the  year’s  longest 
running  story,  the  seven-month 
strike  by  metal  miners  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  mining  district 
of  northern  Idaho. 

The  special  citation  was 
arranged  since  Wendell  Brain- 
ard,  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Cooperation  Com¬ 
mittee  which  chose  the  Post- 
Register  as  the  year’s  winner. 

Members  elected  James  L. 
Brown,  Idaho  Statesman  at 
Boise,  as  chairman. 

• 

Returns  to  Teaching 

Evansville,  Ind. 

John  H.  Boyd,  Tri-State  editor 
of  the  E van.sville  Press  since 
1945,  is  returning  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  field.  He  will  become  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Evansville  College  in  September. 
He  taught  journalism  for  three 
years  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  After  that,  he  was 
news  editor  of  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  Journal  and  Sunday 
News- Journal. 
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U.S.  Press  Blamed 
For  Wrong  Images 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  American  press,  at  home 
and  abroad,  came  in  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  scorching  last  week  from 
a  group  of  foreign  students. 

Before  going  home  after  a 
year’s  study  at  various  U.  S.  uni¬ 
versities,  the  students  fired  a 
parting  shot  at  newspapers  and 
magazines  that,  as  they  .see  it, 
are  largely  responsible  for  much 
of  .America’s  troubles. 

Those  in  the  group  of  15  visi¬ 
tors  who  bothered  an  analysis 
of  the  year’s  stay  here,  all 
reached  the  same  conclusion: 
American  press  not  only  is 
grossly  misrepresenting  foreign 
countries  to  its  readers,  but  it 
is  painting  a  glamorous  and 
highly-misleading  picture  of 
Americans  for  foreign  readers. 

The  students  were  widely  sep¬ 
arated  all  year  at  universities 
across  the  country  and  presum¬ 
ably  prepared  their  critical  pa¬ 
pers  independently.  'The  final  re¬ 
sults  were  heard  at  a  year-end 
conference  at  Cornell  University. 

In  manv  cases  these  students 
already  have  been  earmarked 
for  leadership  roles  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments,  as  witnessed  by  their 
participation  in  the  selective 
Foreign  Students  Leadership 
Project  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Students  Association. 

‘.4  Dangerous  Crime’ 

The  irresponsibility  exhibited 
in  the  press,  said  one  Nigerian 
student,  “is  a  dangerous  crime 
in  an  ever-growing  smaller  world 
where  survival  of  humanity  de¬ 
pends  on  mutual  understanding.” 

Final  blame  for  this  situation 
rests  with  American  business¬ 
men  and  business  interests  in 
foreign  countries,  he  said. 

“These  businessmen  and  or¬ 
ganizations  stand  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and,  by  their  financial 
support,  exert  not  insignificant 
influence  on  the  tone  and  colour 
of  press  reports. 

“Furthermore,”  he  continued, 
“it  is  the  general  understanding 
by  the  American  press  that  their 
papers  and  magazines  sell  best 
when  they  carry  fantastic,  fun¬ 
providing  tales  of  the  primitive¬ 
ness  and  barbarism  of  less-de¬ 
veloped  countries  like  those  in 
Africa.” 

The  Nigerian  went  on  to  re¬ 
cite  a  story  of  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  visiting  his  city, 
“failing  to  find  the  right  type  of 
situations  . .  .  asked  some  village 
dwellers  —  on  the  offer  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  money — 
to  strip  themselves  naked  or 


wrap  some  leaves  around  their 
waists”  and  pose  for  pictures. 

Behind  the  Times 

It  is  these  deliberate  efforts 
at  misrepresentation,  he  said, 
that  make  communication  be¬ 
tween  Americans  and  Africans 
nearly  impossible. 

“While  the  African  discusses 
his  country  today  as  part  of  a 
changing  world,  the  American 
keeps  talking  of  the  Africa  of 
20  years  ago.” 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  becomes  disappointed  and 
concludes  that  the  other  has  been 
“Americanized,  even  though  it 
might  be  the  African’s  first  week 
in  the  United  States.” 

“Sweeping  generalizations  and 
erroneous  conclusions”  by  writ¬ 
ers  in  popular  magazines,  said 
one  of  the  Ethiopian  students, 
leaves  the  average  American 
deceived  and  misled  and  misin¬ 
form  e<l.” 

After  conducting  a  sur\’ey  of 
students  at  Kansas  University 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  in¬ 
vasion,  a  student  from  Buenos 
Aires  drew  this  conclusion: 

“There  is  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  at  work  in  the  world;  a 
too-quick  readiness  to  accept  the 
all-black  and  all-white  picture 
of  the  world  given  by  the  press 
of  the  U.  S.” 

He  obsen’ed  that  as  a  result 
of  the  “inadequacy  of  the  so- 
called  ‘free-press’  to  report  ob¬ 
jectively  and  honestly”,  there 
has  developed  an  attitude  of  “If 
you  are  not  for  us,  you  are 
against  us.” 

One  African  declared  that,  in 
addition  to  misrepresenting  for¬ 
eigners  to  Americans,  the  press 
“has  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  creation  of  a  distorted 
image  of  the  American.” 

‘Best  in  Everything' 

By  advertising  “in  big,  block- 
lettered  headlines”  of  every  U.S. 
achievement,  he  said,  American 
newspapers  have  created  the  im¬ 
pression  abroad  that  “America 
is  best  in  everything  and  the 
United  States  government  is  the 
nearest  to  absolute  democracy.” 

Through  the  papers,  he  said, 
“is  seen  an  American  who  thinks 
he  is  the  ‘philosopher  king’  of 
today’s  world,  with  the  infallibil¬ 
ity  of  God,  the  innocence  of 
Adam,  the  missionary  zeal  of 
Christ,  and  having  exclusive 
monopoly  on  the  moral  virtues 
of  goodness  and  rightness.” 
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Price  Is  Right 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


“We  have  enouph  of  this 
feverish  activity  in  our  own 
business  of  television.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  newspapers  we  own  a 
lonff-term  investment.” 

Guided  by  Accountant 

When  Mr.  Goodson  and  Mr. 
Todman  originally  set  out  to 
buy  stations,  their  attention  was 
directed  to  newspapers  as  in¬ 
vestments  by  Seymour  Schneid- 
man,  their  outside  business  ad¬ 
visor  and  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant.  Mr.  Schneidman  had 
worked  with  Charles  E.  Marsh, 
the  wealthy  Texan  who  put  to¬ 
gether  General  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Schneidman’s  firm,  Sey¬ 
mour  Schneidman  Associates, 
had  also  done  accounting  work 
for  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  former 
Time-Life  executive  who  went 
into  newspaper  publishing  with 
PM  in  New  York,  then  branched 
out  into  other  newspapers,  even¬ 
tually  becoming  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Marsh. 

Presently  the  Schneidman  firm 
is  doing  accounting  work  for 
16  newspapers  that  range  in 
circulation  from  40,000  to  80,- 
000.  All  are  making  money;  all 
give  good  returns  to  investors, 
he  said.  Mr.  Schneidman  em¬ 
phasized  the  stability  of  the 
newspaper  published  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  sized  city,  and  then  added : 

“This  stability  makes  it  easier 
to  get  banking  facilities  than  is 
often  possible  for  other  kinds  of 
industry.  From  a  tax  view,  this 
kind  of  newspaper  also  usually 
has  substantial  assets  that  can 
be  depreciated.  Thus  the  owners 
are  able  to  generate  a  larger 
cash  flow  after  taxes  than  is 
possible  in  other  types  of  busi¬ 
nesses.” 

Mr.  Goodson,  46,  is  a  native 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.  Mr.  Tod¬ 
man,  45,  is  a  native  New 
Yorker. 

Mr.  Goodson  intended  to  be¬ 
come  an  attorney  but  he  turned 
to  radio  announcing  soon  after 
he  was  graduated  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  in  1937.  Mr. 
Todman  was  graduated  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1938  and  took  postgraduate 
courses  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  with  an  idea  of  becoming 
a  doctor.  Medicine  lost  out  to 
media  when  he  joined  Green 
&  Brodie  Advertising  Agency 
as  head  of  their  non-existent 
radio  department  at  $30  a  week 
after  two  years  as  a  speech 
teacher  at  Queens  College. 

The  two  got  together  soon 
after  Mr.  (Godson  moved  to 
New  York  in  1941  and  started 


a  program  called  “The  Battle 
of  the  Boroughs.”  Mr.  Todman 
became  a  contributor  to  that 
program.  They  began  working 
on  other  ideas,  and  finally  hit 
pay  dirt  in  1946  with  “Winner 
Take  All.” 

• 

Gannett  Firm  Sells 
Elmira  Radio  Station 

An  agreement  for  sale  of 
Radio  Station  WENY,  Elmira, 
to  South  Jersey  Radio,  Inc.  for 
$240,000,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Thomas  V.  Taft,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  Inc.,  a  member  of 
the  Gannett  Group. 

The  purchasers,  composed  of 
Sayre,  Pa.,  businessmen,  since 
1948  have  been  acquiring  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  properties  in 
New  Jersey  and  Florida. 

• 

Koch  Buys  Weekly 

Chicago 

Harrj'  D.  Koch,  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  Chieago's 
American  since  August,  1958, 
has  resigned  after  purchasing 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey.  He  will 
assume  its  active  management 
July  1. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Snoqualmie,  Wash. 

Sale  of  the  Falls  Printing  Co. 
here,  which  published  the  weekly 
Snoqualmie  Valley  Record  and 
the  North  Bend  Record,  has  been 
announced  by  Ed  and  Charlotte 
Paul  Groshell. 

Purchasers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Turay  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyle  Green.  Mr.  Turay  has 
been  manager  of  the  University 
of  Washington  printing  plant  in 
Seattle  for  the  past  six  years. 
Mr.  Green  has  been  chief  ma¬ 
chinist  at  the  university  plant. 
The  Kegler,  Northwest  bowling 
paper  of  which  Mr.  Turay  is  a 
part  owner,  will  be  published  at 
the  Snoqualmie  plant. 

The  Groshells,  who  published 
the  papers  for  the  past  12  years, 
will  continue  to  reside  in  North 
Bend.  Mrs.  Groshell,  as  Char¬ 
lotte  Paul,  is  a  well-known 
author,  with  Minding  Our  Oum 
Business,  the  story  of  the  Sno¬ 
qualmie  newspapering  venture, 
as  her  best-known  work. 

*  *  * 

Milton-Freewatek,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Heard 
hav^e  sold  their  interest  in  the 
Milton-Freewater  Valley  Herald 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  R. 
Cowen,  of  Salem. 

Mr.  Cowen  has  taken  over  the 
news  and  adv'ertising  depart¬ 
ments  with  co-owners  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Ringhand,  who  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  and  treasurer 
of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Cowen  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Salem  Capital 
Press. 


New  England 
Group  Buys 
Free  Weekly 

Malden,  Mass. 

Ownership  of  Malden  Press 
passed  July  1  to  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  Malden  Press  Publications, 
Inc.,  which  comprises  the  same 
people  who  own  and  operate  both 
the  Malden  Evening  News  and 
the  Medford  Daily  Mercury. 

The  Thursday,  July  6,  issue 
of  the  Malden  Press  will  not  be 
published,  but  publication  will 
lie  resumed  on  the  regular 
weekly  basis  July  13. 

Officers  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  taking  over  from  a  group 
headed  by  Frank  W.  Massey, 
publisher  of  the  Dedham  Tran¬ 
script  and  head  of  the  Transcript 
Press  in  that  town,  are: 

Frank  Marcucella,  president; 
David  Brickman,  vicepresident; 
William  R.  Gilman,  treasurer 
and  clerk. 

Governor  on  Board 

Along  with  John  A.  Volpe, 
Governor  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  Henry  C.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Converse  Rubber  Co., 
Malden,  the  group  will  comprise 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  new 
company. 

Mr.  Marcucella  is  president 
of  the  John  A.  Volpe  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  in  Malden. 

The  five  hold  identical  posts 
in  Malden  Publications,  Inc., 
owner  of  the  Malden  Evening 
News,  the  Melrose  Evening 
News  and  the  Malden  News- 
weekly;  in  Malden  Publications 
Realty,  Inc. ;  and  in  Medford 
Publications,  Inc.,  owner  of  the 
Medford  Daily  Mercury,  the 
Medford  Messenger,  the  Medford 
Courier  and  the  Medford  Press. 

Acquisition  of  the  Malden 
Press  by  the  owners  of  the 
Malden  News  will  be  followed 
eventually  by  a  consolidation  of 
both  operations. 

How  Costs  Have  Risen 

The  Press,  founded  January 
10, 1934,  has  been  one  of  the  last 
free  distributed  publications  in 
the  area.  Originally  undertaken 
by  Edward  H.  Hezlett  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  its  ownership  passed 
several  years  ago  into  the  hands 
of  John  P.  B.  Mahony  and 
Robert  Henderson,  who  had  been 
employees  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Press.  A  few 
years  after  they  acquired  it, 
they  sold  it  to  Dedham  interests 
which  were  doing  the  printing 
work  for  the  Press  and  which 
have  continued  its  publication  on 
a  weekly  basis  up  until  now. 

When  it  first  started  in  the 


depression  era  as  a  comj'rtitor 
to  the  Malden  Evening  .News, 
then  owned  by  Frank  H.  P.ajTd, 
composition  costs  were  $17  a 
page,  newsprint  was  selling  for 
$37.50  a  ton,  union  compositors 
received  around  $35  a  week,  and 
the  cost  of  distribution  as  a  free 
paper  was  about  $4.50  per 
thousand. 

Today,  composition  costs  run 
between  $60  and  $80  a  page, 
newsprint  is  more  than  $130  per 
ton,  compositors  are  receiving 
around  $120  a  week  plus  fringe 
benefits,  and  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  by  hand  runs  well  over 
Ic  per  copy,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  pages  published. 

Many  free  distributed  news¬ 
papers  which  existed  or  grew  up 
at  that  time  have  either  gone 
out  of  business  or  reverted  to 
paid  publications.  All  of  the 
publications  controlled  by  the 
Dedham  Transcript,  those  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Hyde  Park  publi¬ 
cations,  and  those  in  Melrose, 
Somer\ille,  Cambridge,  Water- 
town,  Belmont,  Revere,  Win¬ 
chester,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
communities,  were  free  weekly 
papers  but  have  converted  to 
paid  circulation. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Press 
by  its  new  ownership  is  observed 
by  some  as  bringing  to  full 
circle  its  27-year  history.  The 
first  editor  of  the  newspaper 
was  David  Brickman,  who  is 
now  vicepresident  of  the  Malden 
and  Medford  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  firms,  as  well  as  the  new 
Malden  Press  Publications,  Inc. 
«  *  « 

Cave  Junction,  Ore. 

The  Illinois  Valley  News  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
McDermott,  publishers  for  the 
last  six  and  a  half  years,  to 
Earl  H.  Sibley  of  Centralia, 
Wash. 

The  new  owner  published  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Sprague, 
Wash.,  for  15  years,  operated 
a  job  printing  shop  at  Baker, 
Ore.,  for  several  years  and 
more  recently  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  bank  check  supply 
firm  at  Centralia. 

Cave  Junction  is  a  resort  town 
in  southern  Oregon  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  approximately  250 
persons.  The  weekly  newspaper 
lists  a  circulation  of  1,156.  No 
price  was  announced. 

*  *  * 

Dundee,  Mich. 

Fred  Flox,  has  purchased  the 
Dundee  Reporter  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  C.  Dickman. 

A  1948  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Mr.  Flox  recently  had 
been  associated  with  the  Fos- 
toria  (Ohio)  Review-Times  and 
the  Detroit  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  group  of  weeklies. 
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Stanford,  Calif. 

The  23rd  annual  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
turned  the  spotlight  on  its 
founding  father,  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  who  is  retiring  after  25 
years  as  head  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  department  of  commu¬ 
nications  and  journalism.  ( E&P, 
June  24). 

The  editors  and  Stanford 
journalism  graduates  presented 
a  check  for  $5,000  to  Dr.  Bush 
to  be  used  for  travel  by  himself 
and  his  wife,  Myrtle. 

A  scroll  of  newspaper  donors 
also  was  presented  by  R.  D. 
Funk,  Santa  Monica  Outlook 
and  conference  chairman,  in 
appreciation  of  “dedicated  serv¬ 
ice  to  newspapers  in  California 
and  throughout  the  nation.” 

“Chick”  Bush  also  received  a 
life  membership  in  Northern 
California’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
organization,  and  a  .set  of  lug¬ 
gage  for  his  work  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Council. 

Dr.  Bush  is  being  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Clifford  Weigle,  a  long¬ 
time  associate  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  News. 

Tom  Hennion,  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance-Register  &  Times,  was 
elected  conference  chairman  to 
succeed  Mr.  Funk. 
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SOMETHING  HUMOROUS  brings  smiles  to  editors  on  panel  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  conference:  Left  to  right — Bob  Miller,  UPl;  Phil  Newsom,  UPl, 
and  Art  Volkerts,  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat. 


SOMETHING  SERIOUS  in  the  conversation  between  Adam  Llewellyn, 
left,  of  Napa  Register,  and  Carl  Schoos,  right,  of  Palm  Springs  Desert 
Sun,  brings  Frank  Cislini,  of  the  Salinas  Californian,  into  earshot. 


Methods  Debated 


1961 


Doubt  that  factual  writing 
can  tell  more  than  half  the 
story  was  expressed  by  Nick 
Williams,  managing  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  in  confer¬ 
ence  discussion. 

Premier  Khrushchev’s  stand 
on  Berlin  was  incomplete  with¬ 
out  the  interpretative  fact  that 
he  had  previously  imposed  a 
(leadline  on  troop  departure 
from  that  city,  he  said  by  way 
of  example. 

This  interpretative  fact  be¬ 
longed  high  in  the  story  and 
merited  inclusion  even  in  the 
headline,  he  suggested.  The 
background  was  not  adequately 
offered  if  contained  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  story  well  inside  the  paper, 
Mr.  Williams  said. 

Editors  need  some  sort  of 
thought  control  over  reporters 
to  assure  proper  interpretative 
("Titing,  but  most  reporters  can 
satisfy  their  editors  on  their 
abilities  in  this  field,  he  said. 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor 
emeritus,  San  Diego  Union, 
listed  interpretative  writing  as 
more  of  a  phrase  than  a  method. 

editor  5c  publisher 


In  the  national  election  cam¬ 
paign,  what  the  candidate  had  to 
say  was  of  less  importance  in 
stories  than  what  the  reporter 
thought  was  happening,  Mr. 
Pourade  declared. 

Interpretative  writing  was 
termed  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  It  assumes 
the  reporter  is  equipped  emo¬ 
tionally,  intelligently  and 
interpretatively  to  determine 
how  the  news  will  affect  the 
future,  he  added. 

The  trend  has  extended  to  the 
point  where  objective  reporting 
is  being  abandoned,  Mr.  Pourade 
said.  As  a  result  interpretative 
reporters  are  assuming  power. 
The  end  result  may  be  reports 
like  those  of  “the  British,  social¬ 
istic  class  of  reporters,”  he 
warned. 


No  Time  for  Censorship 


This  is  no  time  for  censorship. 
Turner  Catledge,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times,  said  in 
addressing  the  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Council  which 
preceded  the  editors’  conference. 

He  and  his  fellow  visitors  to 
the  White  House  early  in  May 
were  met  with  the  proposition 
that  newspapers  should  set  up 
some  system  of  restraint.  Later 
this  was  spelled  out  by  persons 
other  than  the  President,  he 
advised. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  deliberate  effort  to  com¬ 


promise  l)etween  secrecy  and 
full  information  is  necessary, 
Mr.  Catledge  said.  Until  that 
time,  he  hopes  that  all  newsmen 
will  maintain  a  healthy  skepti¬ 
cism. 

Voices  must  be  raised  “against 
any  quickie  resort  to  secrecy” 
if  the  speed  of  the  “march  to 
the  storm  cellar”  is  to  be  slowed, 
he  warned. 

The  penalties  of  too  much 
hush-hush  are  even  greater  than 
the  penalties  of  too  much  dis¬ 
closure,  Mr.  Catledge  said. 

The  formula  By-ron  Price, 
wartime  censor,  developed  to 
deal  with  the  most  severe  kind 
of  censorship  will  not  work,  in 
Mr.  Catledge’s  opinion. 

This  formula  will  not  satisfy 
secrecy-hungry  officials,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  because  there  is  a  pres¬ 
sure  to  cover  up  and  the  prime 
newspaper  interest  is  to  uncover. 

He  observed  that  the  troop¬ 
training  activities  preceding  the 
Cuban  invasion  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  West  Coast  news¬ 
paper,  in  Time,  and  in  the 
Nation. 

But  it  was  maintained  that 
until  the  facts  were  given  in 
the  New  York  Times  the  full 
story  had  not  been  told,  he 
reported  with  an  apology’  for  a 
personal  reference. 

APNEC  elected  George  Brand, 
Redding  Record-Searchligh  t, 
chairman. 
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GravurePlant 
Site  Is  Picked 
Providence 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Providence  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  is  preparing  to  establish  a 
rotogravure  printing  plant  here. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  notified  City 
Council  this  week  that  he  had 
signed  an  option  for  purchase 
of  eight  acres  of  land  in  West 
River  Industrial  Park  as  a  site 
for  a  two-story  building  that 
would  contain  65,000  square  feet 
of  work  area. 

It  is  planned  to  get  into  pro¬ 
duction  within  18  months,  Mr. 
Watkins  said.  The  publisher 
.said  that  at  least  60  new  jobs 
would  l)e  created  at  the  outset 
“at  rates  of  pay  commensurate 
with  the  high  degree  of  technical 
skills  required  in  the  printing 
of  (|uality  gravure  magazines 
and  commercial  publications.” 

“Although  more  than  a  million 
copies  of  several  locally  edited 
rotogravure  magazines  are  dis¬ 
tributed  each  week  by  New 
England  newspapers,”  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins  said,  “there  is  not  a  single 
gravure  printing  plant  equipped 
to  print  such  supplements  in 
large  volume  in  our  six-state 
area.  Most  New  England  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  including  the 
Providence  Journal,  must  have 
their  Sunday  magazines  such  as 
the  Rhode  Islander  printed  else¬ 
where.  He  said  that  in  addition 
to  the  quality  Sunday  magazines 
offering  four-color  reproduction, 
the  New  England  market  gener¬ 
ates  a  tremendous  amount  of 
commercial  rotogravure  business 
in  the  advertising  and  promotion 
fields. 

Back-lo-Back  Color 

Eight  presses  will  print  eight 
pages  across  the  cylinder,  as 
opposed  to  five  in  some  plants, 
and  will  offer  back-to-back  color, 
which  is  not  available  in  volume 
in  many  plants. 

The  plant  is  being  designed 
and  engineered  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  William  J. 
Heiser,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.,  of  New  York. 

• 

Retiring,  He’s  Host 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Stanley  T.  Black,  resigning 
this  month  after  31  years  as 
general  manager  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times,  gave  the  word 
“testimonial”  a  new  meaning 
when  he  was  host  at  a  party  for 
156  Times  employees  on  June  20. 
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Henry  Doorly 
Of  Omaha 
Dies  at  81 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Henry  Doorly,  81,  retired  head 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  June  27. 

Death  occurred  at  an  Omaha 
hospital  while  he  was  beiiiR  ad¬ 
mitted  for  a  minor  operation. 
He  had  gone  to  the  hospital 
from  a  birthday  party  for  his 
daughter  at  which  he  gave  no 
signs  of  illness. 

His  death  ended  a  .o8-year 
career  in  which  he  helped  to 
build  the  World-Herald  from  a 
debt-ridden  sheet  into  one  of 
the  most  financially  succes.sful 
newspapers  of  the  countrJ^ 

Mr.  Doorly  was  Ixim  in  Bar- 
bardos.  West  Indies,  and  was 
educated  there.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1898  and  took  a  job 
in  the  civil  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  After  that  he  was  in  the 
Army  Engineering  Department 
about  three  years. 

He  joined  the  paper  in  1903 
at  the  invitation  of  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  World- 
Herald  founder  and  his  father- 
in-law  to  be.  In  the  long  haul 
that  brought  the  World-Herald 
from  a  shaky  $150,000  in  debt 
to  dominance  and,  finally,  sole 
survivorship  in  its  field,  Mr. 
Doorly  held  a  series  of  expand¬ 
ing  jobs.  Briefly  a  police  re¬ 
porter,  he  became  want  ad  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  manager  and, 
in  1910,  business  manager. 

On  the  death  of  Senator 
Hitchcock  in  1934  he  became 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
World  Publishing  Company  and, 
from  1955  until  his  retirement 
last  year,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Doorly  conceived  the  ideas 
for  the  scrap  collection  drives  of 
1942  and  1943  that  won  a  Pu- 
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litzer  Prize  for  public  service. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  won  him  the  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil 
Conserv'ation  Districts  in  1952. 
His  particular  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare  sparked  the  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  to  build  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Memorial  Hospital.  The 
successful  campaigns  for  public 
ownership  of  Omaha’s  power 
company  and  establishment  of 
World  War  II  Memorial  Park 
were  led  by  the  paper. 

Survivors,  besides  Mrs.  Door¬ 
ly,  are  three  children,  Mrs.  W. 
Dale  Clark  and  Mrs.  Ben  H. 
Cowdery  of  Omaha  and  Gilbert 
H.  Doorly  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

• 

Classified  Promotion 
Winners  Named 

Winners  of  awards  for  general 
promotion  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  were  announced  at  last 
week’s  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
.4dvertising  Managers  at 
Phoenix.  (E&P,  June  24). 

They  are.  Over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion — Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin:  under  50,000  —  Eugene 
( Ore. )  Reginter-Guard. 

In  the  Want  Ad  Week  promo¬ 
tion  awards,  the  winners  in¬ 
cluded  the  Mt.  Kisco  (N.  Y.) 
Patent  Trader  (not  Journal,  as 
previously  reported). 

• 

Editor  Dies  in  Hotel 

McClelland  Van  der  Veer,  60, 
retired  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Mews,  died  June 
28  in  a  New  York  City  hotel 
shortly  after  he  and  his  wife 
had  returned  from  Europe. 

Early  in  his  career  he  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City 
and  New  York.  He  became  edi¬ 
tor  in  Birmingham  in  1935  and 
retired  in  1959. 


Third  Press  Officer 
At  White  House 

Washington 
The  White  House  will  have  a 
third  press  officer.  Assisting 
Pierre  Salinger  and  Andrew 
Hatcher  will  lie  Jay  Gildner,  a 
32-year-old  native  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Salinger  said  Mr.  Gildner 
would  assume  his  duties  in  about 
two  weeks  and  would  be  assigned 
primarily  to  deal  with  foreign 
correspondents. 

He  is  now  with  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in 
Toronto.  He  has  been  with  USIA 
for  eight  years,  .serving  in 
Germany  and  Canada. 


Louis  H.  Rose, 

Chi.  Tribune 
Circulator,  Dies 

Chicago 

Louis  H.  Rose,  80,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  died  in  his  sleep  at 
Passavant  Hospital  June  28. 

He  retired  in  1953.  His  circu¬ 
lation  career  began  when  he  was 
nine.  He  was  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Chicago 
American  when  Max  Annen- 
berg  took  him  along  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1910. 

Newsboy 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr. 
Rose  regarded  himself  primarily 
as  a  newsboy.  He  had  to  learn 
how  to  use  his  fists  and  de¬ 
veloped  an  outward  pugnacity 
and  bluster,  behind  which  as¬ 
sociates  found  a  heart  as  big 
as  the  Tribune’s  circulation, 
which  he  helped  to  build.  It  was 
a  Tribune  tradition  that  he 
would  pass  on  the  banner  lines 
for  street  sale  editions. 

When  he  and  his  wife.  Rose, 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversarj'  in  1951,  gifts  of 
friends  and  relatives  were  used 
to  establish  a  scholarship  fund 
for  newspaper  boys  and  girls 
at  Lake  Forest  College. 

A  son,  Stanley  Rose,  is  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  director  of  the 
Tribune.  A  daughter  also  sur- 
viv’es. 

• 

Agriculture  Prizes 

Chicago 

Winners  of  the  ASTA  awards 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  for  writing  on 
agriculture  and  horticulture 
were  announced  this  week.  They 
go  to  Stanley  Lantz  and  Frank 
Bill  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantograph,  and  George 
Abrams  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  categories. 

EDITOR  8C 


Puck’s  Sales 
Plan  Changed; 
Davis  Resigns 

A  change  in  the  sales  setup  of 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly  is  being 
effected  this  weekend,  following 
the  resignation  of  J.  Hugh  E. 
Davis  as  general  manager. 

John  K.  Herbert,  publisher  of 
the  Hear.st  supplement,  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Davis’  resignation 
effective  June  30. 

The  appointment  of  Hearst 
.Advertising  Service  as  selling 
representatives  for  Puck  was 
announced  by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 
general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Herbert  W.  Beyea,  president 
of  HAS,  named  Richard  D. 
Markuson  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Puck  and  Nicholas  Zill 
as  research  director.  Both  have 
been  with  Puck  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Davis  became  general  man¬ 
ager  in  1959  on  the  retirement 
of  Robert  P.  Davidson.  He  had 
returned  to  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  after  leaving  the  Chicago 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Inc.,  in  1956,  where  he  was 
executive  vicepresident.  In  that 
year  he  also  established  a  tele- 
\nsion  producing  firm  under  his 
own  name  in  Hollywood,  of 
which  he  is  still  president. 

A  graduate  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege  in  1931,  Mr.  Davis  began  his 
career  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
Record.  He  first  liecame  associ¬ 
ated  with  Hearst  in  1937  on  the 
sales  staff  of  Pictorial  Review. 


Youth  Court  Repeal 
Brings  Exlitors’  Award 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  cited  a 
public  official  this  week  for  his 
service  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  people’s 
right  to  know. 

Thomas  F.  McCoy,  chief  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  State  Judi¬ 
cial  Conference,  was  given  the 
society’s  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award  in  recognition  of  his 
study  which  resulted  in  repeal 
of  the  Youth  Court  Act.  Mr. 
McCoy’s  analysis  supported  the 
editors’  position  that  the  secrecy 
provisions  of  the  law  would  re¬ 
strict  the  public’s  right  to  be 
informed. 

Fred  G.  Eaton,  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian,  was  elected 
president  of  the  society.  Vincent 
S.  Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  was  elected  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  Charles  J.  Wellner, 
Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 
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Fentress  Papers 
Name  Science  Editor 

Ai’stin,  Tex. 

Tiie  Fentres.s  )>rroup  of  Texas 
newspapers  has  api)ointe<l  Wil- 
bourn  SicNutt  as  science  editor 
for  tlie  Aimtin  Amcrican-Sfutt a- 
man,  ]V(iro  Trihunc-Hvnild  and 
Port  Arthur  Sewn.  He  is  former 
new’s  (xiitor  of  the  Waco  \ews- 
Trihune,  and  has  just  conii)leted 
a  year’s  advanced  science 


writing  program  at  Columbia 
University.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Publisher’s  Estate 

Locki’ort,  N.  Y. 
Egbert  1).  Corson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Lockport 
Union  Sun  i&  Journal  who  died 
Dec.  12,  lO.’iO,  left  a  gross  estate 
of  $216,525  and  a  net  estate  of 
$148,1)80,  records  in  Surrogate’s 
Court  show. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Butines*  Opportunities  Wanted 

WILL  BUY  GOOD  IDEA  for  new  | 
publication ;  also  want  trade  journal  { 
or  s|>ecialty  maKazines.  What  do  you  ' 
have?  Box  1782,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

NEW.SPAPER  SERVICJ:S 

Features 

THE  SI.XTIES.  by  William  Wallace- 
weekly  feature  column  on  state  and 
national  atfairs;  award-winner:  hit(h-  ' 
est  praises.  If  you're  a  N.Y.  State  \ 
publisher  you  need  The  SIXTIES. 
Moderately  priced.  Write  Box  1770.  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WAKTED 
for  assiirned  articles.  Dept.  7,  6228 

Irvin  Ave.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

I  Press  Engineers 


M.4CH1NERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  ail  over  the  United  States 
and  foreiRn  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.60  to  $97.60. 
None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  LarRest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  836-1613 


Exchange  Basis 

WILL  TRADE  4  Multiface,  in  daily 
use,  for  standard  TTS  Perforators. 
W.  H.  Cornwell.  Sentinel-Star,  Orlando, 
Florida. 

Mail  Rottm 

SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  .MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savinRS.  J.  S|>ero  &  Co.,  649  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  ChicaRO  6.  111.  Tel:  AN  34633 


ANNOIJXDMENT.S 

ISetcspaper  Brokers  ^ 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
hsndle<i  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

ITS  NOT  the  down  (layment  that  buys 
the  newspaiter — it's  the  iwrsonality  and  ; 
ibility  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  i 
insist  on  itersonal  contact  sell! hr.  i 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  1 

P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  .MichiRan  j 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  New8pai>er  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspatters 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  neRo- 
tiate  newspaper  property  sales  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 
Try  us.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK. 
3T09-B  ArlinRton  Ave.,  Riverside.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

MR.  .SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISH¬ 
ER;  If  you  would  consider  sale  under 
favorable  conditions,  we  would  lie  Riad 
to  meet  with  you  without  obliRation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC.. 
108  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

trk  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  irir 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DIAL 

“America's  No.  1  Newspaiter  Broker” 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  '2-6922. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c.'o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

Consultants 


.VNNOU.MIIMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  quiet.  Northern 
Chart  Area  1  town.  Job  printinR  ex- 
Iierience  helpful.  $8,000  down.  Give¬ 
way  for  quick  sale!  Box  1677.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

"  this  is  IT! 

An  isolated  rural  California  weekly 
that  has  everything!  Tops  in  Htratetric 
location,  climate,  locale  and  vrrowth. 
Daily  |>otential!  The  plant  is  adequate. 

It  is  sure  to  sell  to  the  first  one  in* 
spectins:  it.  Give  financial  references  of 
your  ability  to  make  155.000  down 
payment.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Newspa|>er 
Broker,  2234  E.  Komneya  Dr..  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif. 

COUNTY  SEAT  (itfset  weekly-job  shop 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Only  newspaper  in 
small  county  in  top  huntintr-fishinK 
area.  Business  neslected  past  few  years 
but  reasonable  effort  will  build  it  : 
l>ack  quickly.  Building  with  apartment 
included,  so  livintr  costs  are  low. 
Qualified  editor  and/or  printer  who 
can  prove  financial  inteKrity  can  buy 
or  lease  with  option  on  remarkably 
easy  terms.  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  ’  WE  HAVE  TO  W 
C  A  G  Y 

On  this  one.  This  is  another  of  those 
isolated  California  weeklies  that  seldom 
is  available.  We  can  tell  you  this: 
it  will  sell  to  the  first  one  -seeinR  it. 
We  know  the  ones  that  sell  quickly. 
$23,060  down,  financial  references  re¬ 
quired.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  2234  E. 
Komneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  (News¬ 
paper  Broker). 


Newspai>er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
ServinR  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O  i 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX  ' 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS  i 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE  ! 

7,60  Valley  Brook  Avenue  I 

Lyndhurst  New  Jersey  j 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49  j 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  { 
MOVING-  REPAIRING— TRUCKING  ! 

Expert  Service — Worid  Wide  i 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC.  | 
65->69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York  I 

JAckson  2-61C6  | 

M.AUHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Compstsing  Ro€m 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric,  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 

TWO  G4-4  INTERTYPES  Ser.  i?21448 
and  17607,  very  good  cond.  available 
now.  each  eqpd  with  Auto  Spacer, 

'  Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr  Saw.  Blower, 
Feeder.  Auto  Ejector,  Elec  pot,  mtr, 
6  molds,  6  fonts  of  mats.  Priced  at 
$14,000  and  $12,000  resptvly.  Contact 
Glenn  Cummins,  Prod.  Mitr.,  Wichita 
Eagle,  Wichita.  Kans. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  ARKANSAS  CO.  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
A  nominal  fee  for  results  produced.  weekly.  Death  forces  sale  at  $I2M  rash 
(NF#  CONSULTANTS  -kirk  or  $14M  terms.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nor- 
U>ck  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida  ton,  Kansas. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Earned  $28,796  in  1960.  $26,000  down 
includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
mum  working  capital  neeiled.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Komneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIF. 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

In  orchard  and  dairy  area.  Very  fine 
plant,  rapidly  growing  town.  Large 
non-farm  income.  Consistent  profits. 
6100, too  with  $26,000  down.  We  have 
•ok!  seven  pai>ers  in  past  60  days. 
Hurry  for  this  one.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
New8pai)er  Broker.  2234  E.  Komneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
Wrywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
°lvd..  Los  Angeles  27.  California. 

deep  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  college 
wunty  seat  weekly.  $96.0C0.  'a  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Bklitor  &  Publisher, 


Press  Room 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE  OR  .STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


36  BY  45  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS 
and  Dexter  Folder.  Was  printing  job- 
work  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Guaranteed  i>erfect.  Sacrifice  at  $9000. 
John  Taylor.  The  Seguin  Gazette, 
Seguin,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE  —  THIS  IS  IT! 

GOSS  HEADLINER  4  units,  like  new. 
five  years'  old;  used  only  18  months. 
For  sale  with  all  the  stereotype  equii)- 
ment.  Finance  five  years. 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
1618  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia-2,  Pa 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 

MAT  ROLLERS.  Rebuilt  Goss  Giant. 
Perfect  condition.  Reconditioned  Goss 
45C.  Perfect  condition.  Hoe  light  duty — 
either  "as  is”  or  rebuilt.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CORP.  1720  Cherry  St.. 
Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

36  by  46  (4-page I  S7L  HARRIS  OFF¬ 
SET  PRESS.  Perfect  register.  Does 
perfect  work.  Averages  3600  on  news- 
[  print.  $6750.  Guaranteed  perfect.  John 
j  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette,  Seguin. 

{  Texas. 

MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss 
Heavy  Duty.  AC  motors,  George  C. 
O.xford,  Box  963,  Boise,  Idaho. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


EXCEPTIONAL  WKLY.,  large  volume 
and  profits.  A  "newspaperman's 
dream.”  $80,000  dwn.  This  operation 
lends  itself  only  to  an  experienced  and 
financially  qualified  i>erson.  Don  C. 
Matchan,  The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main 
St.,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES  will  sell  for 
gross  including  Bldg.  $45,000;  several 
others;  $16M  to  $50M.  A,  C.  Santo, 
742  No.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Florida. 

IDAHO.  3  CO.  ST.  EXCLUSIVES  at 
$7M.  $62M.  $73,500.  Krehbiel.  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kansas. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  commercial 
printing,  and  office  supply  store.  Mo<l- 
ern  facilities  for  gross  to  $100,000. 
Best  in  Northern  Michigan.  Detailed 
information  furnished  to  a  qualified 
buyer.  Contact;  Kinsel  Realty  Com¬ 
pany,  Houghton  Lake.  Michigan. 

MONEY-MAKING  MISSOURI  WEEK¬ 
LY — no  competition.  Price  asked  $60.- 
000.  Installments  to  please  buyer.  Sale 
force<l  by  illness.  Address  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 
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Use  UI.4RT  .4RE.4  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Press  RfHim 


PRESSES  I 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  ' 

16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo.  : 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina.  ' 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — ■  | 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will  j 
separate. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9  16" 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9  16"  , 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders:  1 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon  ! 
Formers;  5  extra  color  Cylinders ;  5  ! 
Drives  and  Controls:  3-arm  Reels  &  : 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis-  i 
patch  and  Glol>e  Democrat. 

I  3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder:  End  Feed  :  1 
A.C.  Drive :  Located  Lebanon,  Pa.  ' 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  i 

STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr..  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plata  Conveyor — 250’ 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 

Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C. 
Motor. 

• 

COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  23,  325 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
15851;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  52810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.  C.  Motors. 

MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Press  RtHtm 


GOSS 

6 — Arch  Type  Units 

Two  Folders,  22%”  cut-off 
One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 
Pony  Autoplate,  Furnace  [ 

Router,  Mat  Roller,  Shaver 

SCOTT 

5 — Arch  Type  Units 

One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Double  Folder  22%”  cut-off 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC  j 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  j 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y.  j 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 

PAPER  ROLL  RE-WINDER  and  pa- 
I)er  bailer  for  sale.  Get  rid  of  stubs 
quickly.  Electric  Enterprise  rebuilt  re¬ 
winder.  5  hp  motor,  pulleys,  rheostat- 
complete.  You  supply  only  the  frame. 
$450.  Also  paper  bailer  $200.  Milford 
Citizen.  Milford.  Conn. 


52"  LAWSON  CUTTER.  Hydraulic 
Clamp,  power  back  gauge.  Recondl-  ' 
tioned.  We  can  show  our  expense  to 
recondition  over  $2,450 — F.O.B.  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y . $5,995.00 

'  MODEL  K  FOLDER,  section  feeder. 

I  Recently  rebushed — good  shape. 

I  F.O.B.  Detroit  . $2,950.00 

241  DAVIDSON,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro-  i 
duction.  Clean  —  F.O.B.  Cleveland, 
Ohio  .  $1,499.00 

2066  MULTI — poor  shape  . .  $  550.00 

34>/(!"  CHALLENGE  POWERED  Cut- 
:  ter.  hand  clamp,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Clean — like  new _ $1,895.00 

Annerican  Type  Founders  Co.,  Inc. 

1530  East  19th  Street  j 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
i  MAin  1-1787 


I  FOR  SALE:  24-PAGE  GOSS,  will  ! 
I  print  12  straight  24  collect.  22%  ; 

inch  cut-off.  metal  pot.  pump,  pony  i 
I  other  auxiliary  equipment,  12  chases 
and  metal  turtles ;  may  be  seen  in 
,  operation.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Available  now!  Natchez  Democrat, 

I  Natchez,  Mississippi. 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC.  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%"  End  Fed.  stereo-mat  roller.  50 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


36  BY  45  DEXTER  FOLDER,  cross¬ 
head  and  comb  feeder.  Four  deliveries. 
Can  fold  up  to  64-sig  jobwork  and,  or 
8-page  news  section.  Guaranteed  |>er- 
fect.  John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette. 
Seguin,  Texas. 


Press  Riwm 

FOR  SALE 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
AC  PRESS  DRIVES 


- 1 

Wanted  to  Buy 

MODERN  STEREO  PRESS.  24  pages 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment.  Will 
pay  rash.  Box  1538,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
isher. 


USED  PAGE  PROOF  PRESS  r  ,«ded 
at  once.  Send  details  to  Hawaii  State 
Newspapers,  206  Koula  St.,  Hono¬ 
lulu-13,  Hawaii 


2 — 1 50/71/2  HP  Group  Drives  | 

Each  consisting  of  the  150  HP  , 

wound  rotor  motor,  1200  RPM. 
the  7*4  HP  inching  and  threading 
motor,  brake,  reduction  gearing,  ' 
magnetic  clutch,  and  pedestal  type  : 
outboard  l>eering — all  mounted  on 
a  common  bedplate  with  adjustable 
slide  rails. 

2 — 150  HP  Chain  Drives  Complete 
2 — Fully  Automatic  Controllers 

I — Set  of  Paralleling  Equipment 

To  enable  the  drives  and  controls  j 
to  oi)erate  imlependently  i>r  in  . 
parallel.  j 

Ammeters,  Load  Adjusting  Switches,  j 
Test  Pushbutton  Stations.  All  new  in 
1957.  i 


THE  HEARST  CORPORATION  | 
ROOM  1818 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Co.  5-7346 


INDIANA.  Available  now!  32-page 
Goss  printing  16  straight  or  32  collect 
one  color  or  up  to  24  full  color.  22% "  1 
cut-off.  Handling  16M  now.  All  auxil¬ 
iaries.  Price  $25,000  as  is,  where  is, 
20-%  with  order.  Sample  printings, 
specifications  and  photos  upon  request. 
Our  No.  1225.  May  Brothers,  since 
1914,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30.  40. 
.50.  76  and  100  HP  available  now. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Bo.x  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel:  HArrison  1-5365 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
MAT  ROLLERS  HEAVY  DUTY 
Elrods,  Ludlows,  Intertypes,  Linotypes, 
Photoengraving  Elquipment 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
1518  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia-2,  Pa. 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 


HELP  WANTED 


.Academic 


ASSISTANT,  iiuarter-time.  to  aid  with 
reporting  or  editing  courses,  beginning 
Septemlier.  Graduate  work  possible. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MAN.  needed 
to  teach  and  serve  as  publisher  for 
university  daily.  Might  do  graduate 
work.  Starting  date,  flexible,  October 
or  later.  School  of  Journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  How¬ 
ard  University,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Starting  salary  $5,355  |)er  year,  an¬ 
nual  increment.  College  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred:  minimum  requirement:  two 
years  college  plus  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  know  layout  and  feature 
writing.  Must  assist  in  University 
News  Bureau.  Excellent  fringe  benefits, 
including  tuition-free  evening  courses. 
Write  Personnel  Director.  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Washington  1,  D.  C.  prior  to 
July  28,  1961. 


UPPER  MIDWESTERN  COLLEGE 
seeks  experienced  PHOTOGRAPHER 
to  work  in  academic  atmosphere.  Ori¬ 
ginality  and  fine  darkroom  work  are 
essential.  Write  experience  and  salary 
requirement.  Box  1802,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.Administrative 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER,  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Opportunity  for  dedi¬ 
cated  newspaperman  with  knowledge 
of  overall  operations.  Write  fully  first 
letter  experience,  salary  requirements, 
etc.,  to  Box  1714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COST  ACCOUNTANT -CONTROLLER 
for  daily.  Any  age.  Must  know  busi* 
ness.  Real  Opiiortunity,  Box  1781,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


$10,000  IF  YOU  CAN  DOUBLE  after¬ 
noon  daily's  8,0C0  circulation.  Full 
coo|>eration.  Box  1768,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  California 
ABC  daily  with  17,C00  circulation.  Top 
paper  in  the  area  with  unusual  growth 
I  potential.  Lucrative  retirement  pro- 
1  gram  and  liberal  insurance  plan  as¬ 
sures  your  secure  future.  Box  1819. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  .Advertising 


FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  able,  experi- 
,  enced,  young  classified  salesman.  City 
1  in  50,COO  bracket,  stable  year  round 
I  economy,  sound  steady  growth.  Pleas- 
1  ant  living  conditions,  interesting  fu- 
;  ture  possibilities.  Give  all  facts  in- 
I  eluding  salary  requirements.  Box  1740. 

;  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

1  wanted  for  13,000  daily  paper  in  In¬ 
diana.  Must  he  able  to  handle  all 
I  phases,  plus  portion  of  accounts.  Ex- 
I  cellent  opportunity  for  i>erson  who  has 
the  ex|)erience  and  wants  to  move  up 
to  responsibility.  Good  compensation, 
excellent  working  conditions,  ideal 
community.  Write  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  full  details  to  Box  1762,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  All  replies  will  be 
I  kept  confidentiaL 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  July  1,  1961 
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^1  ACClCICn  I  WERE  UH>KING  KOR  A  MAN  who  PITY  FDITOR  WANTED  I  REPORTER  —  Midwest.  40,000  p.m. 

V^L/AOOlrlLU  wants  to  .SELL  advertisinn  in  return  I  ,  i  I.  T  \  .  r,  o  u  I  '•“''y*  reporter.  1-3  years  experi- 

rjiiz-v,.  IP  A  for  his  paycheck,  and  realizes  that  the  I  for  i'0.000  bracket.  6-day  P.M.  ^  o  ence.  Will  consider  exceptional  June 

PHONE  ROOM  IIOBS  has  to  make  money  off  his  efforts.  I  reiwrtinK.  editinir.  bac^round  ne^  journalism  Rraduate.  (kx>d  salary. 

/-VTr^^^v  We  prefer  the  old  pro  in  his  fifties  or  *»ry.  •‘^ofherner  preferred  ChallenKinK  frinae  l«nefits.  Box  1748.  Editor  & 

SUPERVISOR  I  _ 

„  .  .  ,  I  it  ?£  IXt  ?h.1?  titk  ,7Z  ;  '"*•  i  TOP-NOTCH  Kl^WDA  IS-Hl 

You  may  at  present  be  a  us.  We  want  a  imod  man  with  irood  i  rxlitor  &  Publisher. _  i  weekly  wanU  all-around  newsman  ca- 

<^iin(ar\/Icr>r  nr  .an  Accictant  references — and  when  we  hire  him  we  .  .vryMirM-«  PAPE  EDITOR  under  40  i  handling  all  ireneral  news  and 

bupervisor,  or  an  Assistant  .  hiahest  scale  in  the.  features.  Camera  experience  required. 

^Mnorx/icnr  rAnah  A  of  ac  state  Write  Box  1722  Editor  &  Pub-  I  .***  household  feature  writinR,  complete  backuround  resume,  ref- 

bupervisor.  CapaDie  Ot  as-  «»««•  write  box  1.22.  rxntor  s  pun-  ability;  erences.  Lake  Wales  News.  Lake 

suminq  more  responsibility -  - ! -  I  ''**  imaEinaUon.  Iiersonality,  attire,  Wales.  Fla. 

I  r  .  I  .  ~  ^1  TMCDT  Av  cATi^cibrAXT  xsr«..fewi  K«  ‘  refefences.  Chart  Area  1.  meilium  dailyp  - - 

but  stymied  in  your  present  fuU  re^i^me  !  ^  Publisher.  young  man  or  couple  to  edit. 

lob.  to  New  En$rand  Daily  Newspaper  As-  i  ctavp  oPFMTTsir  nn  (^nhurhAn  Philn  nianuKe  \veel^  in  coastal  California 

'  i  tion  340  Main  St  Worcester  I  OPENING  on  Suburban  Pmla-  community.  Would  consider  ultimaU 

Wfi  otfpr  A  rhniipnnino  no-  Mass  ’  ’  •  i  delphm  newspariers  for  person  Willinn  g^le  or  part-ownership  arrangement, 

we  oner  a  cnaiienqing  po  ^  ”as8. _  liecome  woven  into  community,  ^n-  Box  1752.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

sition  with  tremendous  op-  I  mew  Mexico  daily  I4  .SOO  circula-  * f-**  ."«*'*  """f  editorial  work,  .^nd - 

portunity  for  advancement  |  ^  I 


TxfODT  AV'  c  A  T  A  XT  ‘  Teierences.  i^nan  Area  i,  meuiun 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  "'“nt^  3  I  b„x  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

New  England  dailies.  Send  full  resume  i  _ ; _ 

to  New  En«and  Daily  Newspaper  As-  i  stAFF  OPENING  on  Suburban 
s^iation.  340  Mam  St..  Worcester,  new8par*rs  for  person 


to  Phone  Room  Manager, 
after  proven  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  a  large  Phone  Room  staff 
in  a  major  Midwest  city  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chart  Area  6. 

Our  management  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Classified 
and  is  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  improve  our  position  in 
the  field.  You  will  find  them 
understanding,  fair  and  co¬ 
operative. 

If  you  feel  you  qualify  for 
this  position  please  write  us 
in  detail,  including  past  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  education  and 
marital  status.  All  replies 


man  with  proven  sales  and  layout  “***’"*^  Washington.  Pa,  .Whern  Indiana.  Over  7.000  circula- 

.  I...  .  — -  tion.  Modern,  air-conditioned.  In  pro- 

AR^A  EDITOR  for  weekly  suburban  (jressive  city  of  11.000,  ideal  schools 

i-in  newspaper  in  RrowinK  colleite  commu-  1  ,ind  recreation.  Desire  man  who  wants 

yic^re  in  first  letter.  Box  li60.  Editor  |  National  Prize  winner.  Contact  !  to  be  part  of  our  community.  Call. 

&  Publisher. _ _ _  p  yf  Mittler.  News  Publications.  I  wire  or  write:  Don  R.  Wallis,  Madison 

ATTxrr'D-i'ioTXT/-  T»i i> _ « _  Bcrea.  Ohio.  j  Courier.  Madison.  Indiana. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Prefer  ,  _  Courier.  Madison.  Indiana. _ 

Zn.%rs1r«  worrnTmUV^^^  CITY  EDITOR  on  sLll°4.uX 

to  build  staff  and  sell  on  sound  pro-  i  opening  on  leadinir  small-town  mid-  j_f|„  ,,r>nortiinit«  for  nlort  v- 

Eram.  Salary  and  iKmus.  Terrific  op-  ,  west  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ^  Tth^Treiious  wwkly  «- 

imrtunity  with  younE  orEanization  ;  the  riEht  man.  Will  consider  experi-  {Lrienee  Box  1801*^  Editor  A  PubHsher 
ErowinE  with  small  daily  chain.  North  ,  enced  reporter.  All  replies  held  in  ^  1801.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Writ*  full  exiwrience  j  strict  confidence.  Box  1761.  Editor  A  EDITOR-MANAGER  for  Florida  week- 
Box  1829.  Editor  A  Publisher.  .  Publisher. _  ,y  location,  shop.  Stock  avail- 


DILIGENT  YOUNG  MAN  for  sports 
paEe  and  some  news  on  small  Southern 


CITY  EDITOR 


|K>rtunity  with  youn^  orjcanization  l  the  riffht  man.  Will  consider  experi- 
KTOwinK  with  small  daily  chain.  North  ,  enced  reporter.  All  replies  held  in 
midwest  area.  Write  full  exi>erience  j  strict  confidence.  Box  1761,  Editor  & 
Box  1829,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  YOUNG,  ambitious.  CITY  EDITOR.  younE.  but  with  desk  5l\4'"®Ed’it^‘’'A  Publistel^’ 

well-educated,  have  a  Eood  personality  I  experience.  AM  6-day  daily  in  Uni-  *  _ J _ | 


and  like  sales  work,  we  have  a  Eood  !  versity  city  of  32,000  in  Chart  Area  3.  i,TMT.rwD  u isT>/-»i>T’iri> 

job  waitinE  on  one  of  Kansas’  best  ;  Good  position  now.  top  spot  in  reason-  !  EDITOR-REPORTER  with  record  of 

dailies.  Lee  Rich.  Mec.,  The  Union.  I  ably  near  future.  'Tell  all  in  first  letter.  ;  achievement  on  v^kly  newspapers. 

Junction  City,  Kansas.  !  Box  1790.  Editor  A  Publisher.  |  ContMt  Publisher.  O^n  County  Citi- 


EXPERIENCED  ADVTG.  .SALES-  COPY  FDITOR  - 

MAN.  Afternoon  daily  in  Chart  Area  tTa,tv  /  oVnnn  .i.  EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who 

3.  Permanent  position,  many  I«nefits.  |  EVENING  DAILY  of  29.000  circula-  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay- 

Write  Box  1805,  Editor  &  Publisher.  >  has  vacancy  for  exi^rienced  ccjjy  ^  ^  ^  makeup.  $123.50  scale.  Neal 

- ,  editor.  Unusual  opportunity  in  rapidly  Observertoispatch.  Utica.  New 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aEEressive  meOopolitan  area.  Box  1780. 


Contact  Publisher,  Ocean  County  Citi¬ 
zen.  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who 


I  _|j  ■  ,1  A  J  i  display  advertisinE  salesman.  Salary,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

hSiCi  in  strict  contldsnc©.  Ad-  l  I^nus.  many  extras.  Good  plant,  pleas-  x'TM'rr.o 


dress  Box  1660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ant  town.  Write  or  c^l  for  interview;  |  ‘  i”"  accurate  I  BridEeport  (Conn.)  Morning  Telegram 

i  r^nfSr  Metro.^Hl?n  N^W^J^^^^^^  I  WriU  Leonard  Gilbert  for  interview  o, 


COPY  EDITOR  —  Chance  for  ad-  EXPERIENCED  D^K  for 


Display  Advertising 


Publisher. _ ,  patch.  Columbus.  Mississippi.  !  gW  PuWisteT.  j  Zn1  ^"toi61 

Display  Advertising  ma1.^Jr®woman’‘ N^TTJ,  k^w  7aSLut  1  COPYREADER  -  REPORTER  -  ex-  HIGH  PAY  if  you  can  handle  tough 

.^^y,rnT,c,Ki^^ - . /n iTr n'  “"d  <’°Py-  N»  Personal  selling.  Future,  ;  elusive  morning  daily.  Chart  Area  10  night  job  supervising  news  s^  of 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER  if  you  are  willing  to  work  for  it!  has  opening  for  fast,  accurate  young  daily  newspaper  in  l^ge  University 
Must  have  imagination,  writing  talent  State  all  details  in  first  letter.  All-Pets  j  copyreader  and  also  reporter,  ^nd  full  community.  Master  s  ^gree  desirable. 

1  I™  .  J™  Vk  MairnTine  Fond  Dii  Ijic  Wis  PH  details  including  educational  back-  Bachelor  s  essential  because  of  Uni- 

andlaywt  ideas.  Outstanding  oppor-  M^azine  bond  Du  Lac.  Wis.  VH.  experience  to  Box  1764.  versity  tie-in.  Box  1808,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Wnity.  Moving  expe^n^.  Chart  Area  2.  ^A  2-0080. _  Publisher,  lisher; 

Write  Box  1725.  flditor  A  Publisher.  ,  _ _  i  _ _  _ 

- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^OUNG  MAN  WITH  IDEAS,  we  have  | 

A  r' r’' D  ccci\/c  Cai  cCkaaki  “  p'***  3™“!  Excellent  opportunity  COPY  READER — Experienced — .^ccu- i  MORNING  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  8 

AGGRbSSIVb  SALbSMAN  i  for  recent  Journalism  graduate  to  gain  rate — for  afternoon  daily  (and  Sunday)  has  immediate  opening  for  desk  and 
We  have  opening  for  man  who  can  I  experience  with  toi>-nntch  daily  news-  |  — Metropolitan  (N.Y.)  area.  Send  resu-  general  assignment  man  in  sports  de- 
wll,  able  to  m^e  good  layouts,  pref-  Pnper  advertising  staff  in  a  lieautiful  j  me  Box  1765.  Editor  A  Publisher.  |  partment  covering  major  university. 


ersbly  shopping  center  experienro.  In  medium  size  Southern  city.  Copy,  tey-  |  -  I  pro  s 

return  he  will  receive  excellent  scale.  **„ 'JT  p*®®***''^-  j  DESK  MAN  with  extensive  experience  '  bsber, 

plus  commissions.  37-hour  week  and  1324,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i  high  qualifications  in  erliting  of  1 

overtime.  Paid  insurance,  other  liene-  .  .  telegraph  and  local  copy  —  writing  of  I  REPORTER,  minimum  6  years  ex- 

fits.  Send  complete  resume.  All  replies  hditorial  appealing  headlines  and  making  layout,  perier 


Iiartment  covering  major  university, 
pro  sports.  Box  1816,  Elditor  A  Pub- 


fits.  Send  complete  resume.  All  replies  fcdiforial  anpeafing  headlines  and  making  layout.  |  perience;  top  scale,  good  beat,  best 

strictly  confidential.  Our  staff  knows  — 1  New  Jersey  dailv  in  New  York  metro-  working  conditions,  excellent  newspa- 

of  this  advertisement  Chart  Area  1.  BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and  |  politan  area.  Write  full  detsdls.  per  city  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1817,  Edi- 

Write  Box  1675,  BMitor  A  Publisher.  Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to  ;  1795.  Editor  A  Publisher.  i  tor  A  Publisher. 

_ Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer-  |  -  ,  - - 

CALIFORNIA  medium-size  daily  needs  i  "WRITER.  REPORTER  on  REPORTER  W  A  N  T  E  D  for  small 

.-1^-.?  ---T.!!?!  .  •  '  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  recent  county  seat  daily.  Courthouse,  city 

wS  to^^oteh  journalism  grad.  draft-free.  Send  hall,  police  coverage.  Camera  experi- 

6-6670.  hackjrround,  salary  required,  pix  in  ence  desired,  but  not  too  essential. 

4  tn  m.foh  IXAITV  -Miru/oPADirD  •  c  .k  .  letter.  Real  opportunity  with  out-  Write,  giving  details  in  full — experi- 

sbiHt^I  '  "  standing  firm.  Box  1776,  Editor  A  ence,  date  available.  B^inner  O.  K. 

abilities.  Airmail  complete  r^ume  to  Washington  needs  all  around  ^itorial-  ,  Publisher.  if  properly  trained  college.  Box  1804, 

«.  ttosenthal.  Ad.  Uir.,  Sun-Star.  |  desk  man.  Growing  paper,  plenty  of  . _ Editor  A  Publisher. 

Merced.  California.  i  opportunity.  Looking  for  top  staff  man.  ^  ,  ,  - - - ^ - 


'  stebte  “enJ^«^'‘’'piMM  *gTve^*fuird^  i  FLORIHA  AbTERNOON  DAILY  seeks  ! 

•  t^ls  in  first^etter.  Box  1700.  Editor  A  j  ^®»'‘  Preferably  with  journalism  j  REPORTER-DESKMAN— Florida  WMt 


MAKE  $1,000  A  MONTH.  More  as  ;  ^■"..'1'  e  .  x  .  i  j  ^ud  some  makeup  experience.  !  Coast  afternoon  daily  wants  young 

sales  increase.  Permanent  opening  with  _ ~  _ _  1  Send  references  and  state  salary  re-  sports  editor  with  1-3  years’  experi- 

long  established  trade  publication.  Con-  viANAniMn  fditdr  for  nh.rt  Ar»«  I  quired  in  first  letter  to  Box  1784.  i  ence:  deskman  also  wanM  for  general 

stant  travel  reoiiireH  Own  rer  Pro.  .  _  t»  HkltllUK  lor  ^nart  Area  ,  .  D,,.!-  u—  I  new.  Yonnir  man  nrafarrad  Write  all 


Stent  travel  ®"’  9.  P  M.  Daily  of  7.000.  Must  1«  experi-  !  Editor  *  Publisher.  |  news  Young  man  preferred  'Write^l 

t^ted  territory.  Write  giving  adver-  Excellent  onoortunitv  for  ad-  i  -  details  to  George  Bauer,  Herald-Tri- 

t»ing  sales  experience,  apt.  "'"itel  vancement  ter  right^an.  Lnd  com-  j  REPORTER,  young  energetic  for  18,-  ,  hune.  Sarasota,  Florida. _ 

^ference*  to:  National  Hard-  pi^te  details  first  letter.  All  replies  600  daily.  T^o  to  three  years  experi-  , 

w®°d  Magazine,  2065  Union  Ave..  ;  strictly  confidential,  1741.  Hklitor  ence.  Hospitalization  and  other  bene-  STRINGERS  in  major  U.  S.,  Canadian 

Memphis  4.  Tennessee.  i  *  Publisher.  fits.  Write  full  resume,  salary  desired.  I  centers,  for  management  newsletter 

- -  -  I  C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel.  Lewis-  chain.  High  rates.  Detail  experience. 

SALESMAN  FOR  MAJOR  AC-  WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  60.000  town.  Pa.  Box  1826.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

(X)UNTS  in  soundly  developing  situa-  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 

tion.  New  EnglaM  daily  under  10,000,  for  above-average  experienced  reporter.  SPORTS  WRITER  for  suburban  Phila-  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 

non-romp«titive.  Salary  and  commis-  able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county,  delphia  newspapers.  Man  willing  to  full-time,  for  national  financial  trade 

•ion.  Ample  opportunity  for  a  go^  $126  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present  become  woven  into  community.  Send  publication,  daily  and  weekly,  to 

man  or  woman.  Write  quickly.  Box  salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  clippings,  resume  to  Montgomery  Pub-  Federal  Reserve,  Treasury  and  Con- 


1730.  Editor  A  ^blisher.  1  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  July  1,  1961 


lishing  Co.,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


gress.  Box  1820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  —  Good 
spot  for  exi)€rienoed,  fast,  arrurate 
producer;  ne^  woman  who  can  de¬ 
velop  contacts  in  active  community  of 
30,000,  Chart  Area  10.  Box  1799,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  60,000  Mid¬ 
western  daily.  Exceptional  opportunity, 
headinK  4-(rirl  department.  Must  be 
l>er8onable:  fluent  writer  on  fashions, 
foods,  other  women’s  topics:  Kood  on 
layout,  editinft,  picture  handlinf?.  Top- 
level  salary  plus  attractive  Itenefltis. 
Box  1821,  editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR, 
skilled  in  layout  and  desi^cn,  for  South¬ 
east  newspaper  in  100,000  class. 
Award-winning  newspaper  in  fast-  ! 
growing  city.  Two  to  four  years  of 
experience.  Write  complete  resume  to 
Box  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  to  cover  seven  municipalities 
for  Chart  Area  2,  county  seat  weekly. 
Must  l>e  accurate  and  willing  to  work 
nights.  Box  1825.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST — Modern  equipped  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper.  Permanent  job  nights. 
Detail  exT>erience.  references,  in  first 
letter.  (Will  l^e  in  charge  of  night 
shift.)  Box  1744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAIL  ORDER  printing  plant  mana¬ 
ger.  Profit-sharing  deal.  Box  1785,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  STEREOTYPE 
WORKING  FOREMAN 

for  modern,  air-conditioned,  metropoli¬ 
tan  plant  locate<l  in  Chart  Area  8. 
Life  insurance,  sick  and  hospital  liene- 
fits.  retirement  plan.  Union.  Job  now 
open.  Write  giving  full  particulars  and 
experience.  Box  1750,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLOOR  MAN-OPERATOR— G-4-4.  Per¬ 
manent  position  open.  Fast-growing 
newspaper.  Open  shop,  union  scale. 
Excellent  future.  Fine  living.  Full  de¬ 
tails  to  Mr.  Fern.  206  Koula,  Honolulu- 
13,  Hawaii. 

STEREO-PRESSMAN  —  Hawaii  new's- 
paper  group.  Hoe  semi.  Permanent. 
Open  shop,  union  scale.  Fine  future, 
^nd  full  details  to:  S.  Fern,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Hawaii  State  New’spapers.  Ltd.. 
206  Koula  St.,  Honolulu-13.  Hawaii. 

Public  Relations 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


BOWLING  MINDED? 

National  orf^anization  needs  youn^ 
writer  familiar  with  bowling  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff.  Two  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience  minimum.  Must  pei- 
sonable.  free  to  travel,  self  starter. 
Please  tell  all  in  first  letter,  including 
salary  range.  Applications  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1769,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SPEX^IALIST  — 
written  and  oral  communications.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  or  equivalent.  Experience 
necessary.  Send  resume  to:  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Howell,  Crouse-Hinds  Company,  Syra¬ 
cuse-!,  New  York. 

Salesmen 

SPACE  SALESMAN 
For  business  organization.  Weekly 
salary,  plus  comm.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Greater  Philadelphia.  121  S. 
Broad  Street,  Phila.,  7,  Pa. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

Teietypesetter  School 

Live  machine/or  home  study  course 
TELETYPESETTER  SCHOOL 
261  W.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.  LO  3-3239 


Administrative 

AMBITION  .  .  . 

PLUS  EXPERIENCE 

Employed  Assistant  Publisher  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  seeks  a  situation 
with  management  resiwnsibilities  j 
where  initiative  and  hard  work  will 
IMiy  off.  Ele\'en  years’  of  practical  ex-  I 
perience  on  dailies  to  15,000.  Journal-  \ 
ism  graduate,  married,  highest  refer-  j 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or  10.  Your  ' 
confidence  respected.  Box  1196,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher.  ' 

AMBITIOUS  AND  EXPERIENCED  i 
with  ability  —  compatible,  aggressive 
and  progressive — wants  General  Man-  . 
ager  or  Business  Manager  |K>st.  Am  in  ; 
early  40'8  with  26  years’  experience 
with  over  100,000  circulation  newspa-  | 
per ;  namely  circulation,  promotion, 
labor  relations,  i>ersonnel  and  costs.  , 
Presently  employ^.  Salary  open  i>end-  . 
ing  interview.  Box  1662,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  j 

Publishers’  will  testify  to  proven  re¬ 
sults  as  economist — ability  to  corre-  | 
late  departments.  Expert  on  color  print-  ! 
ing;  also  black  and  white.  Possess  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  Production  Man-  i 
ager.  Box  1689,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

AD  DIRECTOR 
or  MANAGER 

Heavy  background  in  Local  Retail,  ' 
National.  Classified.  Good  at  leader-  j 
ship,  sales  and  techniques,  dispatching.  | 
promotion,  research,  mechanics,  com-  i 
petitive  markets.  Age  42.  Papers  25M 
circ.  up.  Box  1717.  &litor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  or  BUSINESS  | 

MANAGER 

’Thoroughly  experienced  in  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  Advertising,  Business  and 
Accounting,  Circulation,  Editorial, 
Mechanical  Departments  and  Unions. 
Any  size  paper.  Family  man,  aged  44. 
Available  now.  Box  1696,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AUDITOR  -  COORDINATOR  seeking 
unlimited  opportunity.  Experienced  all 
phases  of  small  bi-weekly  to  large 
dailies,  radio,  TV  administration. 
Heavy  acc’t.  &  auditing,  systems  & 
procedures,  bus.  mgr.,  lalx>r  relations, 
PR,  personnel,  purchasing,  production 
and  job  shop.  Young,  college:  wanting 
growth  and  advancement.  Box  1751, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

SMILE.  Family  man,  aged  36,  seeks 
working  managerial  |>osition.  Fourteen 
years’  agency,  newspapers — retail,  na¬ 
tional.  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  completing 
newspaper  expansion  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  assignment  September  15  seeks 
connection  with  growing  non-metro¬ 
politan  daily.  West  preferred.  Unusual 
editorial,  advertising  and  mechanical 
background  including  familiarity  with 
new  production  processes  and  union 
complications.  Age  49.  Box  1809,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


('irculation 

CIRCULATION  OPENING  WANTED. 
Prefer  (and  experienced  in)  Chart 
Areas  12,  11.  10.  6,  4.  Tripled  circu-  i 
lation  present  |H>aitinn  in  Calif.,  two 
years.  Exi>erience<l  past  25  years,  all  j 
i  phases,  including  shopi>er  and  some  ' 
j  advertising.  Large  and  small  news-  I 
I  )>apera.  ’Top  references.  Prefer  small  | 

I  daily  or  weekly.  Consider  reasonable 
i  starting  salary  and  l>onua  arrange- 
!  ment.  Age  62,  married.  Available  im-  | 

I  mediately.  Box  1666,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

,  WANTED  -  a  non-complacent  pub- 
'  lisher  needing  aggressive  circulation 
management.  Investment  in  me  will  i 
;  yield  solid  returns.  I’m  not  a  "yes”  ' 
man.  Write  Box  1703,  Elditor  &  Pub-  ; 

•  lisher.  I 

j  CAN  YOU  USE  Assistant  Circulation  i 
i  Manager  with  19  years’  experience  on 
'  3  newspapers?  Top  references  as  to 
I  character  and  ability.  Acceptable  salary 
I  $600.00  |)er  month  plus  expenses.  Pre- 
I  fer  Chart  Areas  i-2-3-6.  Box  1783,  ' 

{  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  on 
small  daily.  Five  years’  experience — 

I  all  phases  of  department.  Box  1756,  i 
,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— creative 

I  — sales  promotion  minded.  Hard  work-  { 
j  ing-— fully  experienced — excellent  pro- 
i  ductive  record.  Want  challenging  imsi-  j 
I  tion.  Can  show  results.  Box  1771,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher.  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent 
background  in  Circulation,  Promotion 
and  Sales.  Collective  experience  through 
I  all  phases  of  circulation  and  promotion 
I  at  cost-conscious  level,  emphasis  on 
'  Home  Delivery.  Broad  administrative  | 
experience,  including  labor  relations.  ; 

I  Prefer  highly  competitive  situation.  : 

!  Available  immediate  interview.  Age  43,  i 
;  presently  employed.  Box  1831,  Editor  &  | 
:  Publisher.  i 

-  j 

I  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  circulation  ! 

experience.  Seeking  ^1  or  422  spot. 

I  Complete  knowledge  all  phases.  Can 
obtain  maximum  circulation  and  reve- 
'  nue  at  minimum  cost.  Now  supervising 
metropolitan  area  of  600, COO  news¬ 
paper.  Best  references  as  to  character 
and  iwrformance.  Contact  Box  1830,  i 

,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 

Classified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  ...  OR 
RETAIL  MANAGER 

16  years’  experience,  200M-400M  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Dailies  as  assistant  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Can  show  results 
of  ability  and  effectiveness.  Age  40. 
married.  Box  1789.  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Top 
lineage  producer,  excellent  references. 
Manager  last  6  years’  on  metro  daily. 
Experienced  all  departments.  36,  North¬ 
western  grad.  Get  full  resume  from 
Box  1794.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^ERE  THE  GIRL'S  AR^ 

Bachelor  needs  increase  in  responsi¬ 
bility  and  salary.  Advertising  .Manag¬ 
er?  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  promotional-minded 
leader  seeks  advertising  manager’s  slot 
on  solid  daily.  Top  producer  and  will¬ 
ing  to  prove  it!  Experience*!  in  all 
phases.  Highly  recommende*!.  Now  on 
leading  New  England  daily.  Box  1815, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIST,  layout,  copy,  sales.  Mature, 
energetic,  experience :  now  working. 
Will  re-locate  in  Chart  Areas  2,  6,  7, 
11.  Box  1803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  REPRESENTATIVE— 
now  covering  metro  New  York-  -desires 
I>osition  with  publisher  covering  same. 
Box  1833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST  -  ILLUSTRATOR.  NA¬ 
TIONALLY  SYNDICATED,  PROVEN 
CIRCULATION  BUILDER  SEEKS 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY  EDITORIAL 
SPOT.  BOX  1706,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST 

Young  industrious,  and  creative.  Has 
genuine  ability  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  despite  relative  inexperience.  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Box  1767, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN, 
10  years,  includes  Home  Delivery  400,- 
000  daily,  circulation  manager  subur¬ 
ban  weekly.  Thorough  carrier  develop¬ 
ment  and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Write 
Box  1697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

MANAGER 

Top  NYC  daily  lineatre  builder-^lis-  i 
play  and  a^ate.  Experience<l  in  auto*  I 
i  motive,  real  estate,  home  improvement.  I 
apartments  metro  NYC.  Age  29,  B.A.  1 
S^ks  $10,000.  Box  1738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

!  EDITORIAL  RESEARCHER  ■ 
CORRESPONDENT 

Free-lance  or  part  time  for  special  ^ 
I  assignments  or  special  editions  in  { 
United  States.  Bahamas,  or  Caribbean.  ; 

,  Industrial  and  institutional  public  re- 
'  lations,  or  publications  of  all  kinds. 
Photographer,  former  newsman,  ex¬ 
college  professor,  now  free-lancing. 
Will  supply  resume  and  references. 
Mr.  Carl,  1418  Cordova  St.,  Coral  I 
Gables  34,  Fla.  ' 

"OUR  MAN  IN  MADRID”  I 
!  Spanish-speaking  ex-N.Y.  newsman  MU 
I  grad.  SDX.  Features,  PR,  etc.  Box 
'  1796,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON?  Re-  i 
'  porter,  30,  veteran,  4  years’  daily  ex- 
I  perience,  many  contacts;  now  covering 
I  for  small  daily,  trade  paper;  will  write  I 
for  you,  watch  your  Congressmen,  local  I 
angle  at  rates  you  can  pay.  George  ! 
Spencer,  329  National  Press  Building,  | 
'  Wa8hington-4,  D.  C.  I 


♦*  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
BY  SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR 
BOX  1684  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WRITER  —  feature.  legislative,  sports, 
foreign  and  domestic  political  experi¬ 
ence;  age  43.  Will  travel.  For  resume, 
write  H.  E.  Minard.  ,76  Parkview  Drive. 
Bronxville.  New  York. 

TOP-FLIGHT  WRITER  —  J-grad.  27, 
married.  Excellent  writer,  proficient 
artist-cartoonist-photographer  desires 
talent-requiring  job.  Experienced  as 
editor  15.000  circulation  newspaper: 
editor  company  magazine;  magazine 
free-lancer.  Now  employed.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  September.  ^  any¬ 
where.  Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  J-.SCHOOL  GRAD. 
25.  seeks  ixjsition  as  industrial  editor 
or  magazine  etlitor-writer.  Experienced, 
strong  on  photography;  will  also  con¬ 
sider  college  news  bureau  post.  Box 
1696.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  OUTDOOR  EDITOR, 
feature  writer  and  photographer.  42 
years’  old.  Work  published  in  weekly 
column  and  national  outdoor  maga¬ 
zines.  Contact  Box  1732,  iMitor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

FORMER  WEEKLY  OWNER-EDITOR 
(woman)  seeks  re|)orter  post  on  daily 
or  trade  publication,  or  weekly  editor¬ 
ship.  Eleven  years’  experience  daily, 
weekly,  retail  trade  paper,  B.S.  jour¬ 
nalism.  Good  references.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  1727,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  COLLEGE  GRAD,  girk 
23.  wants  newspaper  start.  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Presently  editor  6.000 
house  organ.  Top  references.  Car.  Box 
1786,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  SPECIALIST  with  eight 
years’  reporting,  desk,  photography  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  spot  on  10. (^00  or  more 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  10,  12,  Box  1743, 
iSditor  &  Publisher. _ 

TRAVEL  EDITOR.  10  years’  daily, 
wire  service  exiwrience;  presently  New 
York.  PR  nation’s  top  travel  agency: 
will  relocate,  handle  features,  copy, 
heads,  layout.  Bo.x  1774,  BMitor  4 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  July  1,  1961 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Mechanical 


ONE  VEAR'S  EXPERIENCE— Younu 
gtw>  bureau  chief  for  Eastern  daily  i 
jifires  l>etter  workinir  conditions  Chart  i 
Ana  I  or  2  or  Europe.  Box  1719.  | 
gilitor  &  Publisher,  > 


reporter,  college  graduate.  Ten 
tsars'  experience  all  phases  news,  i 
iports.  wire  editing.  Top  references. 
Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELECKAPH  editor  or  makeup 
post  w>U(fht  on  Eastern  p.m.  9Vi  years' 
experience.  Presently  rim,  slut  35,000 
tm.  I'ormer  sports  editor.  Married. 
Box  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


both  dad.  Mother  Kood  reporters  but 
fot  talked  out  of  work  I  want  to  do —  ' 
KportinK.  Married,  Episcopalian.  Krad* 
aatc  .''ewanee  optime  merens;  saluta* 
torisn  Southern  Law  University:  age 
8,  captain  personnel  AF  Reserve;  I 
vorkeei  bank,  real  estate;  also  wife 
cieellent  secretary,  Michael  McGee, 
tl7$  Atlantic,  Memphis.  Tennessee. 


CRAFTSMAN 
I'n  no  drifter,  but  it’s  time  to  move 
up  from  the  60,000  p.m.  daily  on 
which  I've  covered  all  beats.  Single, 
umy-free.  with  four  years'  experience, 
ud  ready  to  do  a  good  job  for  a  good 
paper.  MA  Columbia;  desk  experience, 
tool  Box  1827,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED,  hard-working  reporter.  | 
Three  years'  experience:  master’s  de-  | 
pees  in  Journalism.  Desires  reporting  | 
;ob  on  daily.  Replies  to  Box  1828,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  27.  j 
SKILLED.  CULTURED.  PERSON-  I 
.ABLE.  WANTS  JOB  ABROAD;  GO 
ANYWHERE.  BOX  1811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IDEA  LOVER,  unprostituted  by  MA 
and  hard  knocks  defending  Bill  of  ; 
Rights  ius  J  teacher,  olTers  sharp  pen  , 
aa  editorialist  to  publisher  with  like 
ethics  only.  Job  shop,  typo,  hypo  ' 
baptized.  Family.  Proof:  Wilkie,  8601  | 
Lubao.  Canoga  Park,  Calif.  DI  1-4453.  I 


FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  i 
position  on  small-town  daily.  Presently 
in  baseball  promotion.  Box  14.  Wichita,  ' 
Kansas.  j 

LOOKING  FOR  WRITER-EDITOR? 
One  who  has  10  years’  experience  in  I 
news  and  semi-technical  writing?  Best  j 
offer  in  Chart  Areas  2  or  10  gets  your 
man.  Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NO.  1  REPORTER  medium  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  desires  change  with  blue  i 
sky  future.  Ten  years  prior,  solid  su-  ' 
pervisory  business  experience;  10  years  ' 
top  experience  all  l«ats,  including  AF.  i 
labor,  government.  B^t  references.  | 
Box  1823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  EDITOR.  11  years’ 
experience  all  newsroom  phases,  wants 
responsible  management  spot  on  small, 
medium  daily.  Industrious,  imaginative, 
competent.  Missouri  graduate.  Box 
1822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS— J-GRAD.  19  months  on  65.- 
000  a.m.  Know  make-up.  headlines. 
Column.  Have  ideas:  top  references.  , 
Army  discharge  July  21,  Box  1832.  I 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


TOP  FEATURE  WRITER  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  city  of  million  seeks  op-  | 
portunity  to  develop  column,  features  ! 
for  small,  medium-sized  paper  in  South¬ 
west.  Leeway  for  writing  is  primary  i 
consideration.  Box  1813,  ^itor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITORSHIP  or  publisher 
post  sought.  In  sixth  year  as  reporter 
on  major  daily.  Ex-ad  manager,  week¬ 
ly  publisher.  Tops  in  heads,  makeup, 
Siting,  writing.  B.A..  32.  married. 
Box  1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


ARE  YOU  COVERED  in  Big  League 
St.  Paul — Minneapolis  territory?  Ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  seeks  new  assign¬ 
ments.  Trade  pubs  or  generals.  Stringer 
or  one-shot.  Any  subject.  Box  1812, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  JOURNALIST,  i 
15  years’  experience  U.  N..  Europe.  { 
North  America:  high  academic,  lingu¬ 
istic  background;  wants  to  free-lance  ' 
(feature  writingl  with  newspapers  and 
magazines  lieginning  next  U.  N.  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly;  will  furnish  “exclu¬ 
sives,”  undertake  special  assignments ;  | 
has  own  extensive  international  con-  i 
tacts.  TOGRAM,  1025  Third  Avenue,  i 
New  York  21.  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  : 

FOREMAN  i 

seeks  similar  position  in  the  South.  , 
20  years’  experience  on  large,  small 
dailies.  37  years'  old;  reliable;  can 
furnish  good  references.  Proven  ability,  . 
Non-Union.  Box  1757,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

.  .  .  seeking  position  of  responsibility, 
wants  to  contact  progressive  published. 

Offering  over  20  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  with  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  record.  Has  good  background 
and  t>ersonality. 

Would  like  interview  with  newspaper 
executive  having  vacancy  now  or  in 
the  near  future. 

Box  1755.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  FOREMAN  with  i)lenty  of  ex¬ 
perience,  including  TTS,  seeks  change. 
Middle-aged  family  man.  Publisher 
knows  of  ad  but  replies  confidential. 
Prefer  Southwest  but  consider  any. 
No  panic,  prefer  lasting  proposition. 
Box  1773,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

.  .  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
I  Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
I  1763,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  RELOCATE  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  Production  Manager  or  Com- 
l>osing  Room  Superintendent.  Lots  of 
references.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  —  Teletype  School 
and  Linotype  School,  plus.  Seeks  open 
shop.  Box  1736,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Composing  Foreman.  Experienced  in 
l>ress,  stereo,  composing;  now  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent;  seeks  open  shop. 
Box  1726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRINTER  in  Switzerland 
wants  job  in  United  States.  Thirty 
years’  old;  married;  speaks  English, 
German,  French.  Toni  Stoffel,  Girhald- 
enstrasse  69,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


Photography 


GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho¬ 
tographer  who  can  write.  Car,  cameras, 
family.  Box  1663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  12  years’  ex- 
l>erience — free  lance,  commercial- — and 
daily,  desires  employment  in  Chart 
Areas  3-4-5 — with  newspaper  or  T.V. 
station.  Samples  of  work  available. 
Box  1810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


I  PROMOTION 

I  Ambitious  young  woman  looking  for 
j  spot  in  newspaper  promotion,  100,- 
000  plus  circulation.  Experienced.  B.A. 
I  degree.  Self-starter— dedicated  to  new 
j  ideas.  Welcomes  challenge.  Box  1807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

j  We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
I  relations  and  employee  communications 
I  people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
1  We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
I  tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 
;  NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 
I  Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 


Use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  Classified  Advertising  Pages! 


‘MARKET  PLACE  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY" 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 


•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.R.  HELP 


•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIPMENT 


•  TO  FIND  A  BETTER  JOB 


Cla$$Hfed  AdvertMag  Rates 


SmiA’nONS  WANTtD 

_ 95c  per  line  . 

80c  per  line,  per  week 


1  tieie  „ 

2  tiaet  — 

3  timei _ 70c  per  line,  per  week 

4  tiaes _ 5Sc  per  line,  per  week 

PAYABLE  WITH  ORDER.  If  •  box  nnaher  is 
desired,  add  25c  and  caunt  as  an  additional 
line  in  your  copy. 


AU  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONS 

1  tiaa  _ $1.45  per  line _ 

2  tiaes _ $1.30  per  line,  per  week 

3  tiaes _ $1.15  per  line,  per  week 

4  tiaes _ $1.00  per  line,  p«  sroek 

SOc  charie  on  blind  ads.  BcDtholden*  idaatltp 
held  in  strict  canldence.  and  all  ropliea 
BUiled  each  day. 


Count  36  units  and/or  spaces  per  line.  No  abbrerintions. 

Air  mail  senice  is  also  asailable  to  ban  adsortisers  at  $1.00  ertra. 


ORDER  YOUR  AD  NOW  WITH  THIS  HANDY  FORM.  DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING  WEDNESDAY  NOON! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Classified  Advertising 
Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for -  insertions,  under 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

NAA4E 

ADDRESS 


classification. 


COMPANY 


CITY  &  STATE. 


COPY 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rol)ert  L.  Brown 

Matter  of  Taste 

Cecil  Hamisworth  King,  of 
the  London  Mirror  group, 
started  it  all  on  May  11  when 
he  dragged  American  newspa¬ 
pers  over  the  coals  before  news¬ 
men  at  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington  (E&P,  May  20, 
page  18).  His  criticism  covered 
all  angles  of  U.  S.  newspaper 
publishing  and  editing  —  he 
couldn’t  find  anything  worth¬ 
while  in  its  writing,  makeup  or 
style.  Even  our  many  small¬ 
town  papers  were  called  “a  lot 
of  little  parish  magazines.” 

David  English,  U.  S.  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated 
Newspapers  of  London  (Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Daily  Mail), 
followed  up  the  next  week 
(E&P,  May  27,  page  13)  with 
acknowledgement  that  Fleet 
Street  standards  aren’t  the  very 
best.  He  was  more  kind  to  the 
U.  S.  press  asserting  that  our 
in-depth  reporting  is  excellent 
as  in  our  political  reporting.  But 
he  also  criticized  poor  writing, 
inadequate  makeup  and  head¬ 
lines  in  our  papers. 

Now  comes  Francis  Williams 
in  the  New  Statesman  for  June 
23  saying  the  U.  S.  “press  is  not 
for  reading.” 

“I  am  always  amazed  by  how 
little  the  American  press  re¬ 
flects  the  colour  and  energy,  the 
sentimentality,  brutality,  drive 
and  often  sheer  goryness  of 
.\merican  life.  With  all  their 
sins,  television  and  the  films 
make  a  better  job  of  it.  All 
that  the  majority  of  the  press 
—  by  which  I  mean  particularly 
the  daily  papers  —  manage  to 
do  is  to  cover  the  whole  of  this 
maddening  and  lovable  conti¬ 
nent  with  a  thick  pall  of  bore¬ 
dom.  One  thinks  of  all  the  trees 
that  must  have  been  cut  down 
to  make  possible  so  many  acres 
of  mediocrity  and  one  weeps  at 
the  destruction  of  forests  to  so 
little  purpose:  rape  should  pro¬ 
duce  more  pleasure,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  says  in  his  opening  para¬ 
graph. 

He  bemoans,  as  have  others, 
the  lack  of  a  “national  press” 
in  the  U.  S.  and  says  our  news¬ 
papers  are  old-fashioned  in 
writing,  makeup  and  use  of  pic¬ 
tures.  “The  impression  one  gets 
is  of  an  industry  in  a  period  of 
inertia  if  not  yet  of  actual  de¬ 
cline.  .  .  .  America,  so  busy  with 
technological  advances  in  other 
fields,  seems  to  me  badly  in 
need  of  a  technological  and  pro¬ 
fessional  revolution  in  newspa¬ 
per  publishing,”  he  says.  “With 
all  its  faults,  and  there  are 


many,  the  British  press  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  alive  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  aware  of  l)oth  its 
resix)nsibilities  and  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  most  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican.  And  for  sheer  profession¬ 
alism  we  leave  them  standing.” 

»  *  * 

.After  the  blast  by  Mr.  King 
and  Mr.  English  we  expected 
some  U.  S.  newspaper  editor  to 
rise  to  the  occasion  in  defense 
of  our  writing,  makeup,  use  of 
pictures,  etc.  No  reaction! 

Perhaps  Mr.  Williams’  com¬ 
ment  will  produce  some. 

Certainly,  U.  S.  newspapers 
aren’t  as  bad  as  these  three  have 
painted  them,  and  neither  are 
the  London  products  as  good  as 
they  think. 

Newspapers  are  a  matter  of 
education,  taste  and  habit. 
Americans  in  London  can’t  read 
the  newspapers  there  any  easier 
than  a  Londoner  can  read  the 
New  York  papers.  And  it  goes 
deeper  than  that.  New  Yorkers 
visiting  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  or  any  other  city 
are  inclined  to  say  “I  can’t  find 
anything  in  these  newspapers.” 
Visitors  from  those  cities  to 
New  York  will  say  the  same. 

U.  S.  publishers  abandoned 
the  practice  many  years  ago 
of  placing  display  advertising 
on  the  front  page.  And  yet  it 
is  an  accepted  practice  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  London  Times  front 
page  is  1009o  classified.  You 
don’t  get  any  news  until  page 
three  and  that  contains  sports. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
our  system  is  any  better  or 
worse  than  the  British.  It  is 
a  matter  of  practice  and  taste. 

The  Sunday  Pictorial  varies 
in  both  text  and  advertising 
from  an  8%  pica  column  to  a 
13-pica  column.  The  differences 
involve  headlines,  pictures,  etc. 
U.  S.  papers  abandoned  such 
variations  years  ago  as  being 
too  costly.  It  also  destroys  uni¬ 
formity  of  style.  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
permen  think  such  pages  are 
cluttered.  The  British  think 
they  are  provocative.  Who  is 
right? 

You  rarely  see  a  by-line  in 
the  London  papers.  Stories  are 
headed  “By  a  Political  Corre¬ 
spondent,”  or  “By  an  Industrial 
Correspondent,”  or  “From  Our 
0^vn  Correspondent.”  In  the 
Daily  Telegraph  you  will  see  a 
story  by-lined  “Daily  Telegraph 
Reporter.”  News  of  the  World 
gave  an  eight-column  banner 
line  this  by-line:  “By  Our  Crime 
Squad.” 


U.  S.  newspapermen  think  this 
is  a  waste  of  space.  If  you  have 
a  star  reporter,  or  a  man  who 
lias  done  a  good  job,  then  give 
him  the  honor  of  placing  his 
name  over  the  stor>'.  If  a  story 
doesn’t  carry  a  wire  service 
logotype  or  a  by-line  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  assumed  it  was  written  by 
a  staff  man.  Why  waste  space  to 
say  it  was  without  naming  him? 

.Again  who  is  right? 

As  for  headlines,  what  .Amer¬ 
ican  in  London  for  a  visit  knows 
what  these  headlines  mean  from 
the  Daily  Telegraph:  “3  ‘Travel¬ 
lers’  for  Common  Market.”  Or 
this:  “Loans  Cannot  be  Repaid.” 

And  any  Londoner  in  New 
York  would  be  confused  by 
“A.M.A.  Parley  Split  Over  So¬ 
cial  Security.” 

You  have  to  have  associations 
and  connectives  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  these  things.  It  is  es- 
l>ecially  true  in  sports.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  an  American, 
for  instance,  who  can  under¬ 
stand  a  British  newspaper  head¬ 
line,  or  a  story,  about  cricket. 
For  example:  “Essex  Snatch 
Six  Wickets  for  Seven.”  And 
what  a  rare  thing  to  find  an 
Englishman  who  knows  what 
baseball  is  all  about:  “Red’s 
5-Run  7th  Sinks  Cubs,  10-8.” 

Take  cliches:  A  News  of  the 
World  story  on  a  prison  break 
by  10  men  says  “They  over 
powered  four  prison  officers, 
Ixiund  and  gagg^  them,  used  a 
rope  to  scale  the  prison’s  20ft. 
south  wall  and  made  their  get¬ 
away  in  two  stolen  cars,  which 
had  been  planted  near  the  gaol 
for  their  use.  Then  their  dis¬ 
appeared  into  a  labyrinth  of 
South  London  back  streets.” 

A  lot  of  U.  S.  editors  would 
say  that  had  too  many  cliches 
and  the  first  sentence  was  too 
long  and  too  wordy. 

The  Observer  in  London 
treated  the  same  story  this  way : 
“Ten  prisoners  scrambled  over 
a  wall  to  freedom  from  Wands¬ 
worth  Prison  yesterday  and 
made  a  clean  getaway  using  two 
cars  in  the  biggest  mass  escape 
in  Britain  for  60  years.” 


Does  it  sell  papers,  oi  is  it 
informativ'e?  The  June  ‘2;  issue 
of  the  Sunday  Pictorial  d  \.oted 
its  entire  front  page  to  piomot- 
ing  a  story  inside  and  .i  sen-  < 
sational  serial  which  would 
start  the  following  week.  One 
fifth  of  the  page  titillated  the 
reader  to  “See  Back  Page”  for 
a  story  of  the  jail  break.  Four 
fifths  carried  the  headline  “Lady 
Chatterley’s  Daughter”  in  bold 
type  giving  the  impression  that 
a  juicy  story  could  be  read. 
After  getting  by  a  five-column 
picture  (in  the  six-column  tab¬ 
loid)  of  a  sexy  number  reclin¬ 
ing  in  bed  the  reader  finds  out 
that  “only  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
has  the  courage  to  print  the 
most  controversial  novel  of  the 
year,”  but  it  can’t  be  read  un¬ 
til  next  week. 

A  lot  of  U.  S.  editors  would 
say  this  is  deceiving  the  reader 
into  buying  the  paper.  Most  of 
them,  and  we  believe  all  of  them, 
wouldn’t  touch  the  novel  in 
print.  The  Sunday  Pictorial 
claims  it  was  “the  only  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  an  expurgated 
version  of  ‘Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover’  when  the  book  was  being 
discussed  throughout  Britain." 

American  editors  would  say 
that  is  a  dubious  distinction. 

It  comes  down  to  a  matter 
of  taste,  practice  and  education.  | 
When  it  comes  to  sex  and  sen¬ 
sationalism  most  U.  S.  news-  i 
papermen  are  babes  in  the  I 
woods  compared  to  some  of  their  ^ 
British  contemporaries.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  sells  papers.  In  this 
country  90%  of  our  total  cir¬ 
culation  is  home  delivered  and 
it  is  frowned  upon. 

Does  any  American  editor  be¬ 
lieve  our  newspapers  are  as  old- 
fashioned  as  these  critics  from 
across  the  sea? 

• 

Aflds  2  in  Florida 

Effective  July  1,  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  Inc.,  takes  over 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  both  formerly 
with  The  Branham  Company.  | 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 

TEXAS  •  NEW  MEXICO  •  OKLAHOMA 
COLORADO  •  ARKANSAS 
Call  Dawiff  "Judga"  Landit  •  Dallas  O/Fc* 

— Of  tha  OfKca  Naarast  You 

BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 
WASHtWOTOW.  D.C.  CHICAGO  DAUAS  SAN  FRAWCISCO 


Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Jonn  D.  Stabbint 
1737  DaSalai  St.,  N.W. 
EX  3-34M 

NATIONWIDE  • 


Richard  A.  Shahaan  Dawitt  Landit  John  F.  Hardaity 


Tribuna  Towar  Joa  A.  Oiwald  III  Suttar  St. 

DE  7-2754  1511  Bryan  St.  EX  2-5471 

Rl  8-1  ih  Don  Saarla 

Lot  Angalat 
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New  for  you— a  more  useful  telephone  numberl 


^uu  may  already  have  a  telephone 
iiumher  like  this.  If  you  don't,  here's 
how  it  will  look. 

The  first  three  digits  are  your  Area 
(lode.  They  tell  the  telephone  system 
what  part  of  the  country  you  live  in. 
file  next  three  digits  designate  your 
particular  telephone  olHce,  and  the  last 
four  pinpoint  your  particular  phone. 

It’s  your  phone  numher.  Unique. 
Not  another  like  it  anywhere. 

This  new  kind  of  numher  helps 


others  reach  you— and  helps  you  reach 
others— faster. 

Area  Codes  here  now— 
All-Number  Calling  on  the  rise 

Today  the  majority  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  already  dial  their  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  calls  directly  by  means  of  Area 
(lodes.  Eventually  everyone  will  be 
able  to.  I'ntil  then,  if  you  call  through 
the  Operator,  you  can  save  time  by 
giving  her  the  Area  Code  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  you  are  calling  when  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  vours. 


And  already,  in  many  parts  of  the 
i-ountry.  letters  have  been  replaced  h\ 
numerals  in  telephone  numhers.  Be¬ 
fore  this  change,  we  were  running  out 
of  usable  telephone  numbers  contain¬ 
ing  letters,  while  phones  were  steadih 
increasing.  All-Numlwr  Calling,  how¬ 
ever.  will  give  ns  enough  numhers  to 
meet  our  needs  into  the  next  centur\. 

Telephone  prof'ress  like  this  henefits 
everyone.  Your  new  personal  tele¬ 
phone  numher  is  another  step  in  our 
effort  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  a 
growing  America. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


All-Number  Calling  may  permit  you 
to  use  simple,  tiny  number-buttons 
on  portable  phones  of  the  future. 


PttntriJ  in 


Houston  Press  staff  members,  first  place  winners  in  this  year's  First  right,  Jack  Mohler,  who  took  first  prize  in  feature  writing:  » 
City  National  Bank  Awards,  stand  with  the  nine  first  place  platiues  Maxine  Mesinger,  Louis  Hofferbert,  Marge  Crumbaker,  Arlo  Wagn 
won  by  The  Press  in  this  competition  since  1955.  They  are,  left  to  and  Jim  Cox  who,  as  a  team,  captured  the  top  award  in  news  writii 

The  Houston  Press  Wins  Lion’s  Share 
of  Top  Awards  in  Bank  Contest 


Winning  a  First  City  National  Bank  Press 
Award  is  an  honor  coveted  by  each  of 
Houston’s  three  daily  newspapers. 

Over  the  years  The  Houston  Press  has  won 
nine  of  18  first  place  awards— or  exactly 
half  of  the  top  awards  given  in  this  contest. 
Started  in  1955,  and  presented  annually  in 
three  categories,  the.se  awards  are  judged 
by  an  editorial  team  from  an  outside  news¬ 
paper  and  all  entries  are  without  identifi¬ 
cation  as  to  the  writer  or  the  paper. 


This  year  The  Houston  Pre.ss  continued  i 
superiority  in  the  First  City  National  Bai 
Awards  by  winning  first  prize  in  the  nei 
writing  and  feature  writing  categories,  i 
addition.  The  Press  took  several  honorab 
mentions. 

Judged  by  people  who  know  excellent 
when  they  see  it— other  newspapermen- 
The  Houston  Press  is  far  in  front  in  wii 
ning  first  place  awards  in  this  competitic 
among  Hou.ston  dailies. 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEW 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRES 
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